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Assembly Opens 


HE question of the representa- 

tion of China occupied most of 
the attention of the opening meeting 
of the General Assembly’s fifth reg- 
ular session at Flushing Meadow on 
September 19. Even before the elec- 
tion of a President, India proposed, 
as a matter requiring early action, 
that China should be represented in 
the Assembly by the Central Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic and 
that other organs should follow suit. 
The U.S.S.R. also moved for the ex- 
clusion of the “Kuomintang group” 
and an invitation to the People’s Re- 
public. 

Canada, however, proposed estab- 
lishment of a special committee to 
consider the question of Chinese 
representation and report to the 
present session. Under this draft 
resolution, which was the only one 
adopted, representatives of the “Na- 
tional Government of China” would 
be seated pending a decision. 

This question having been thus 
disposed of, Nasrollah Entezam, of 
Iran, was elected President, and the 
next day the Assembly proceeded 
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with its regular work, including the 
election of Main Committee Chair- 
men and Assembly Vice-Presidents, 
followed by the general debate. 


Korea 


The Security Council took no 
further action on the Korean ques- 
tion, failing to adopt three resolu- 
tions brought before it. One was a 
United States proposal aimed at 
localizing the conflict. Though 
favored by a large majority, it failed 
of adoption because of the negative 
vote of the U.S.S.R., a permanent 
member. Two U.S.S.R. proposals 
were voted down—one, to invite the 
representative of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China and of the Korean peo- 
ple, both of the North and the South, 
to be heard by the Council, which 
should decide to end hostilities and 
at the same time withdraw foreign 
troops from Korea; the second, to 
condemn the “inhuman, barbarous 
bombing by the American Air Force 
of the peaceful population, towns, 
and populated areas in Korea,” and 
to call upon the United States Gov- 
ernment to desist. 

Altogether, fifteen Member na- 


tions, including the United States, 
have contributed or offered to supply 
ground forces for Unified Com- 
mand operations in Korea. Eight 
have sent or offered to send naval 
units, and six have dispatched or of- 
fered to furnish military and trans- 
port aircraft. In his fourth report to 
the Security Council on Unified 
Command operations, General Mac- 
Arthur praised the close co-operation 
and growing operational efficiency of 
the United Nations forces under his 
command. He stated that captured 
equipment of Soviet manufacture 
confirmed reports that the U.S.S.R. 
had delivered munitions to the North 
Korean authorities during 1949 and 
1950. The U.S.S.R. permanent repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, 
Yakov A. Malik, pronounced this a 
“slander,” declaring that the only 
Soviet arms in the hands of the 
North Korean authorities were those 
sold to them in 1948 when the 
U.S.S.R. withdrew its occupation 
forces. 

In his report, General MacArthur 
stressed the urgent need of provid- 
ing food, clothes, medical supplies, 


(Continued on page 335.) 
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The General Assembly —Prompt Actionlo 


Special Committee Established 
For Study of Representation 


The fifth session of the General Assembly opened on an 
unusual note. The setting in Flushing Meadow, on the after- 
noon of September 19, was the same as last year’s. The 
representatives, many of whom are familiar faces at the 
United Nations, greeted each other as old colleagues. A 
record crowd overflowed the public galleries. On the floor 
of the hall there was the same bustle of milling reporters 
and photographers, with the U.S.S.R. and United States 
delegations the principal points of interest. The bustle 
ended, and the floor was cleared of onlookers as General 
Carlos P. Romulo, the outgoing President, mounted the 
podium with Secretary-General Trygve Lie and his Executive 
Assistant, Andrew W. Cordier. 


Then came the first departure from precedent as General 
Romulo opened the session with a brief and pointed speech. The 
outgoing President did not attempt to make a general exhortation. 
“Heretofore,” he said, “despite many fears, we have come together 
hopefully to build for peace. Today we are gathered in a 
desperate hour to save the peace of the world.” 

Describing the session as the “political equivalent of the military action 
which United Nations forces are carrying out in Korea,” General Romulo con- 
tinued: “The victory of those forces will eliminate the gravest challenge yet 
hurled against the authority of the United Nations. In anticipation of victory, 
the General Assembly is now called upon to establish that authority on the 
solid foundation of the moral force of world opinion backed by adequate 
military power. We have the means to do this by a creative constitutional act 
within the framework of the Charter. 


“The Assembly’s practically un- 
limited power of debate can be trans- 
muted into effective action in mo- 
ments of crisis whenever the organ 
having primary responsibility of 
dealing with them is _ paralyzed. 
Though there have been precedents 
for such development of the power 
of the General Assembly, the great- 
est of them now actually confronts 
this body. 

“This Assembly, often described 
in the past as a mere international 
debating society, has the chance to 
grow into a virtual Parliament of 
Man. It has the chance to save the 
United Nations and the peace of the 
world. Let us pray to Almighty 
God to grant us the vision and the 
courage to discharge this awesome 
responsibility.” 

The Assembly then rose and stood 
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in silence for one minute of prayer 
or meditation, thus observing for the 
first time the new rule adopted at 
the last session. 

Immediately the representatives 
had resumed their seats, the Chair 
recognized the leader of the delega- 
tion of India, Sir Benegal Narsing 
Rau, who at once introduced his 
draft resolution to the effect that 
China should be represented in the 
Assembly by the Central Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic. The 
proposal also recommended that 
other organs of the United Nations 
adopt similar resolutions. It was 
based on the premise that the obli- 
gations of Membership cannot be 
carried out “except by a Govern- 
ment which, with a reasonable ex- 
pectancy of permanence, actually ex- 
ercises control over the territory of 





Officers Elected 


The day after the opening of the 
fifth session, the six Main Commit- 
tees elected their Chairmen as fol- 
lows: 


First (Political and Security) Com- 
mittee: Dr. Roberto Urdaneta 
Arbelaez (Colombia). 


Second (Economic and Financial) 
Committee: Dr. Gustavo Gutierrez 
(Cuba). 


Third (Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural) Committee: Dr. G. J. 
van Heuven Goedhart (Nether- 
lands). 

Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee: 
Prince Wan Waithayakon (Thai- 
land). 

Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee: The Maharaja Jam 
Sahab of Nawanagar (India). 

Sixth (Legal) Committee: Dr. Fran- 
tisek Outrata (Czechoslovakia). 


The Assembly then elected its 
seven Vice-Presidents as follows: 
United States, France, United King- 
dom, U.S.S.R., China, Venezuela, 
and Australia. 

With this part of its business con- 
cluded, the General Assembly 
opened a general debate on the after- 
noon of September 20. 





that Member and commands the 
obedience of its people”; and that 
the Central Government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic “is the only such Gov- 
ernment functioning in the Republic 
of China as now constituted.” 

If it was unprecedented for the 
Assembly to deal with a resolution 
at so early a stage, Sir B. N. Rau 
said, the circumstances were unpre- 
cedented too. Two sets of creden- 
tials had been received. Which of 
the Governments claiming to repre- 
sent China was entitled to issue cre- 
dentials? It was not to be expected 
that this question which had been 
before various organs of the United 
Nations for eight or nine months, 
would be answered by the Creden- 
tials Committee. It would therefore 
come up again in the very near fu- 
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Onion China Issue 


ture and, Sir B. N. Rau urged, “it 
should be dealt with as early as pos- 
sible and a decision arrived at while 
the atmosphere of the General As- 
sembly is calm and the temperature 
not too high.” 

The issue of Chinese representa- 
tion thus introduced at the outset of 
the session took up the bulk of the 
first day’s proceedings. Andrei Y. 
Vyshinsky, the U.S.S.R. Foreign 
Minister, posed the problem as two 
questions: first, the legality of the 
presence of the “Kuomintang repre- 
sentative” and second, the necessity 
of inviting the representative of the 
Chinese People’s Republic to partici- 
pate. Taking up the first aspect, Mr. 
Vyshinsky emphasized that it was to 
the interest of all Member states 
that the Assembly be legally consti- 
tuted, that it should not have in its 
ranks those who had no right to rep- 
resent the Government they purport- 
ed to represent. Only a Member 
state enjoys the right to appoint rep- 
resentatives to participate in the de- 
liberations. “It is therefore intoler- 
able that there should be a situation 
in which persons appear in the Gen- 
eral Assembly who do not represent 
the country they purport to repre- 
sent.” China, a nation of 500,000,- 
000 people, was being put in this 
situation, Mr. Vyshinsky continued. 
It is indubitable that the remnants of 
the reactionary Kuomintang group, 
“deprived of the confidence of the 
Chinese people and overthrown by 
the Chinese people, should enjoy no 
political, juridical or moral right to 
represent China.” The _ U.S.S.R. 
supported the demand of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China to remove 
the Kuomintang representative. Mr. 
Vyshinsky then introduced his first 
draft resolution by which the Assem- 
bly would decide “to consider it im- 
possible to have the representative 
of the Kuomintang group participate 
in the General Assembly.” 

In giving “most determined sup- 
port” to the Indian proposal, Ed- 
ward Kardelj, of Yugoslavia, said 
that it was both illegal and unwise 
to recognize as the representative 
of China a group which, in fact, 
enjoyed no authority at all in 
China. A_ great country should 
not be thwarted in its desire to 
participate in the work of the 
United Nations. The People’s Re- 
public must take its seat one day: 
this could not be questioned, the 
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as Fifth Session Opens 


The New President 


ASROLLAH ENTEZAM, fifth 
President of the General As- 
sembly and leader of the Iranian 
delegation, has been the permanent 
representative of his country to the 
United Nations since 1947. 
Born in Teheran in 1900, he 


graduated in law and political science 
at the Universities of Teheran and 
Paris and began his career in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1918. 


Between 1926 and 1929, he was 
Secretary to the Iranian Legations 
in Paris, Warsaw, and London. He 
represented his Government at the 
World Economic Conference in Lon- 
don in 1933, and at the League of 
Nations; from 1934 to 1938 he was 
Charge d’Affaires at Berne. 

On his return to Iran, Mr. Ente- 
zam was Director of the Political 
Department of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. In 1942, he was ap- 
pointed Grand Master of Ceremonies 
at the Imperial Palace, and the next 


only difference being whether this 
should take place now or later. 
Postponement of admission would 
be tantamount to linking the ques- 
tion of Chinese representation 
with other contentious questons 
now exacerbating all international 
relations. To solve it now would 
constitute a chief sign of the will- 
ingness of the people to find a 
path to peace. Failure to solve it 
“may become an instrument of at- 
tack upon the United Nations 
with a view to its further weaken- 
ing.” Yugoslavia took this posi- 
tion regardless of the foreign 
policy of the People’s Republic of 
China or of that Government’s at- 
titude to Yugoslavia. Every peo- 
ple must be represented in the 
United Nations by the government 
exercising effective authority. Fur- 
ther, peace must be strengthened 
all over the world. 

Defending the rights of his dele- 
gation, Dr. T. F. Tsiang said that 
his was the only legal government 
of China, a government based on 
a constitution accepted by the 
elected representatives of the peo- 
ple only three years ago; headed 


year became Minister of Public 
Health. Subsequently, he held the 
positions of Minister of Posts and 
Telegraph, Minister of Communica- 
tions, and, in 1944-45, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Entezam_ represented his 
country at the San Francisco Con- 
ference in 1945 and at the first 
session of the General Assembly. 
He was a member of the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on Palestine 
in 1947. At the third session of the 
General Assembly, he was chairman 
of the Fourth (Trusteeship) Com- 
mittee, and of the Special Committee 
on Methods and Procedures which 
the Assembly established at that 
session. At the fourth session, he 
served as chairman of the ad hoc 
Political Committee of the Assem- 
bly. He is also Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotenti- 
ary of his country to the United 
States. 





by a President elected by the rep- 
resentatives and with an executive 
responsible to the legislature. The 
Government comprised not only the 
Kuomintang, the largest political 
party, but a coalition with two other 
parties. Founded by Sun Yat Sen, it 
stood for national independence and 
the people’s welfare. As to its being 
reactionary, he recalled his challenge 
to Mr. Vyshinsky at the Paris session 
for an international investigation. “I 
said for one thing that if this Com- 
mission should find that the number 
of people who had lost their lives 
because of their political opinions 
was only one man in the Soviet 
Union to one in China during the 
last twenty-five years, I would glad- 
ly acknowledge my government to be 
reactionary.” 

It was this government which had 
instituted China’s first national health 
service which, through the eight years 
of war with Japan, had prevented 
outbreaks of epidemics. It organized 
a Ministry of Agriculture which had 
promoted increased yield from the 
farms. On the eve of the Second 
World War even the Pravda and the 
Isvestia regarded the nationalist gov- 
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ernment as the only one which could 
meet Japanese aggression. 

On the other hand, Dr. Tsiang 
argued, the Chinese Communist 
party founded under the direction of 
the Third International in 1921, had 
never once in the last 29 years 
deviated from the line laid down by 
Moscow. The “Puppet Regime of 
Peiping” came into being with the 
help of the Soviet army of occupa- 
tion in Manchuria which turned over 
to it arms left by the Japanese. 

Dr. Tsiang then quoted General 
Chu Teh, the Communist Com- 
mander-in-Chief to the effect that the 
victory of the Chinese democratic 
revolution was inseparable from So- 
viet aid. Mao-Tse-Tung had himself 
defined his policy on July 1, 1949, as 
“to ally with the Soviet Union, with 
the new democratic countries of Eu- 
rope and with the proletariat and 
masses of the people in other coun- 
tries to form an international united 
front.” 


Control of Press and Radio 


Ever since June 25 the radio and 
press under the control of the regime 
have tried to impose the idea that the 
Korean issue is a war of aggression 
by the United States. The fourth 
report of the Unified Command 
established beyond doubt that the 
Chinese Communist regime had 
given substantial support to North 
Korea. The choice before the As- 
sembly was whether it wanted the 
legitimate democratic regime or a 
regime un-Chinese in origin and 
character and in no way representa- 
tive of the Chinese people. 

As to the doctrine of effective con- 
trol, Dr. Tsiang declared that today 
with one million guerillas fighting 
on the mainland, the puppet regime 
did not have such control. Further, 
if effective control was the only 
criterion, Norway should have ac- 
cepted the Quisling regime; France 
would not be where it is. “I am 
surprised that in this General Assem- 
bly we should have advocates of 
simple power in a question of this 
nature.” 


For the United Nations to accept 
Mao-Tse-Tung and company as the 
representatives of 450,000,000 people 
would be to endorse totalitarian des- 
potism. The present clique in China, 
concluded Dr. Tsiang, is unfit for 
and unworthy of Membership. The 
Assembly could not aid the Soviet 
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Union in its plan for world conquest 
by conceding to the Soviet’s puppet 
in China the valued moral and po- 
litical position of Membership. 


Dr. Tsiang was followed by Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson, of the 
United States, who called upon the 
Assembly to vote at once on the 
Indian resolution and to vote it 
down. He took this position on one 
“sound and unanswerable ground,” 
the need for orderly procedure and 
the overwhelming necessity of getting 
on to the organization of the Assem- 
bly and the transaction of vital 
business. 


Some measure of the consequences 
and difficulties of the question, Mr. 
Acheson said, is given by the fact 
that forty-three of the States repre- 
sented in the Assembly recognize 
the Government which it is proposed 
to eject and sixteen recognize the 
regime which it is proposed to seat. 
This is a step of the greatest impor- 
tance to all governments because it 
would create precedents. Such a 
decision could not be taken without 
full consideration. 


“What, therefore, in my judgment 
seems to be the orderly and the 
sensible thing to do,” Mr. Acheson 
concluded, “is to vote down this 
resolution and do it quickly, to 
organize this Assembly and get on 
with its work. During the course 
of this session there will be ample 
opportunity to consider the criteria 
which should be used in determining 
which of two claimant regimes to 
seat in the United Nations. The 
Cuban delegation has put on our 
agenda a resolution for doing exactly 
that. There are many orderly ways 
for adding to that investigation, if 
the Assembly wishes so to do. In 
that way, the matter can be carefully 
considered; it can be considered with- 
out days and days or weeks of debate 
elapsing before we can get on with 
our other business; and a proper and 
well-considered decision can be made 
later on.” 


A “Macabre Farce” 


This “macabre farce” of the rep- 
resentation of China had gone on 
for a year said Mr. Wierblowski, of 
Poland, in giving emphatic support 
to the U.S.S.R. resolution. No one 
could have any doubts on the true 
character, past and present, of the 
handful of politicians thrown out by 
their own people who attempt to 
speak in behalf of a great country. 


This clique exercised no authority on 
the territory and “from the moment 
the United States occupied the is- 
land” it could not claim one bit of 


power. Of course, it could not 
validly accept any obligations. Nor, 
Mr. Wierblowski proceeded, could it 
defend peace because, by definition, 
it was interested in continuing war 
in that part of the world. Chiang- 
Kai-Shek had confirmed many times 
that war was his aim, an aim con- 
trary to that of the Charter. The 
“outrageous spectacle” of a man who 
represented nobody calumniating his 
country was made possible solely by 
the policy of the United States which 
had given the group protection and 
asylum in Formosa. This prolonga- 
tion of the life of the Kuomintang 
against the wishes of the people of 
China was closely linked to the war 
plan set afoot by the warmongers of 
the world. 

“It is clear,” concluded Mr. Wier- 
blowski, “that in order to do away 
with this obstacle to the normal 
functioning of our Organization it 
is necessary above all to expel the 
representative of the Kuomintang 
group from this room. It is about 
time that the moth-eaten puppets 
which are guided by the strings of 
the United States should be thrown 
out. It is time that we should be 
able to sit down at the same table 
with the true representatives of the 
Chinese people. Then and only 
then will the General Assembly find 
itself in a condition which would 
enable it to function normally.” 


Mr. Vyshinsky’s Views 


Following the Polish representa- 
tive, Mr. Vyshinsky expiated on 
what he regarded as the second ques- 
tion on the subject, the invitation to 
the representatives of the Chinese 
People’s Republic. In doing so he 
replied to points made by previous 
speakers. Dr. Tsiang had resented 
being described as the Kuomintang 
representative but, even if the group 
was a coalition, Dr. Tsiang himself 
had admitted that the Kuomintang 
had preponderant, indeed dominat- 
ing, significance. As to its being 
democratic, “democracy” may be 
mentioned in the constitution but it 
was very far from being a fact or 
reality. 

Mr. Acheson, proceeded Mr. Vy- 
shinsky, had avoided going into the 
susbstance of the issue since, if he 
had done so, he would have gotten 
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into trouble. He then cited Mr. 
Acheson’s introduction to the United 
States White Paper of August 1949 
and his statement of last January 12. 
Describing the Kuomintangists, the 
former document had said that, in 
the opinion of many observers, they 
had sold official duties and respon- 
sibilities, become corrupted and so 
on. In the January 12 statement 
Mr. Acheson had recognized that the 
Chinese people had deprived the 
Chiang-Kai-Shek regime of support. 
“I should like to champion that 
Mr. Acheson,” said Mr. Vyshinsky, 
“against this Mr. Acheson of today.” 


Mr. Vyshinsky then quoted—with 
apologies to the President for the 
language of the quotation—from the 
papers of General Stillwell, former 
Commander -in- Chief of United 
States forces in China. General Still- 
well had described the Kuomintang 
group as “a gang of thugs whose sole 
purpose was to clutch power and 
maintain their machine in power.” 
The leaders, General Stillwell had 
said, think only of money, influence, 
jobs and intrigues. Also quoting 
from the New York Post, Mr. Vy- 
shinsky said, “So much for the de- 
mocracy which the representative of 
the Kuomintang group .has cham- 
pioned from this rostrum.” There 
was no need to enlarge further, he 
added, on the indisputable character 
of the claims lodged by the People’s 
Government, “the sole sovereign and 
genuine government of China.” 

Mr. Vyshinsky then proposed his 
second resolution “to invite the rep- 
resentative of the Chinese People’s 
Republic, appointed by the People’s 
Government of China, to participate 
in the work of the General Assem- 
bly and its organs.” 


India’s Position 


Speaking on the merits of the In- 
dian resolution, Sir Benegal Rau 
pointed out that India had recognized 
the Central Government of China 
toward the end of last year and had, 
ever since, followed the logical con- 
sequences. Her advocacy of the 
claims of new China to be repre- 
sented in the United Nations was 
antecedent to and in no way con- 
nected with the Korean conflict. 
India had recognized the new Gov- 
ernment because to the best of her 
knowledge and information it was 
a sound and stable government. It 
had followed the criteria of recogni- 
tion in international law: “habitual 
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DRAFT RESOLUTIONS AND VOTING 


Indian Draft Resolution 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

NOTING that the Republic of China is a Member of the United Nations and of various 
organs thereof, 

CONSIDERING that the obligations of a Member under the Charter of the United Nations 
cannot be carried out except by a Government which, with a reasonable expectancy of 
permanence, actually exercises control over the territory of that Member and commands the 
obediance of its people, 

RECOGNIZING that the Central Government of the People’s Republic of China is the only 
such Government functioning in the Republic of China as now constituted. 

DECIDES that the aforesaid Central Government through its Head, or its Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, or its agcredited representatives, as the case may be, shall be entitled to reresent the 
Republic of China in the General Assembly; and 

RECOMMENDS that the other organs of the United Nations adopt similar resolutions. 

(The Indian draft resolution was rejected by a roll-call vote of 16 in favor, 33 against, 
and 10 abstentions as follows 

(IN FAVOR: Czechoslovakia, Denmark, India, Israel, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Poland, 
Sweden, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, Burma, Byelo- 
russian S.S.R. 

(AGAINST: Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Greece, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iceland, Iran, Iraq, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United States, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, China, Colombia. 

(ABSTAINING: Ecuador, Egypt, France, Guatemala, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen, 
Argentina, Canada.) 


Canadian Draft Resolution as Amended by Australia 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


TAKING NOTE of differences of view concerning the representation of China in the United Nations, 


ESTABLISHES a Special Committee consisting of seven Members nominated by the President 
and confirmed by the Assembly to consider the question of Chinese representation and to report 
back, with recommendations, to the present session of the General Assembly, after the Assembly 
shall have considered item 62 of the Provisional Agenda (Cuban item) 

(This part of the draft resolution was adopted by a vote of 38-6, with 1] abstentions.) 


RESOLVES, that, pending a decision by the General Assembly on the report of this Special 
Committee, the representatives of the National Government of China shall be seated in the 


General Assembly with the same rights as other representatives. 


(The second part of the draft resolution was adopted by a vote of 42-8, with 6 abstentions, 
and the draft resolution as a whole by a vote of 42-9, with 6 abstentions.) 


U.S.S.R. Draft Resolutions 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


DECIDES tha¥ the representatives of the Kuomintang Group cannot take part in the work 
of the General Assembly and its organs because they are not the representatives of China. 
(The first U.S.S.R. draft resolution was rejected by a vote of 10 in favor, 38 against, 


and 8 abstentions.) 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


DECIDES to invite the representatives of the People’s Republic of China accredited by the 
Central People’s Government to take part in the work of the General Assembly and its organs. 


(The second U.S.S.R. draft resolution was rejected by a vote of 11 in favor, 37 against, 


and 8 abstentions.) 


obediance of the bulk of the popula- 
tion with a reasonable expectancy of 
permanence.” As Dr. Lauterpacht 
put it: “The bulk of the practice of 
States, at least that of Great Britain 
and the United States . . . is based 
on the principle of effectiveness thus 
conceived.” 

Further, it seemed self-evident that 
the Central Government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic was the only Govern- 
ment that could discharge China’s 
duties and obligations under the 
Charter. It was illogical and incon- 
sistent to demand fulfilment of obli- 
gations while denying the rights. 

There was a double fallacy, Sir 
B. N. Rau contended, in the objec- 
tion that it was impossible to seat a 
“Puppet Communist Government.” 
“According to our information, and 
we have quite good sources of in- 
formation so far as the new Govern- 





ment of China is concerned, that 
Government is a national coalition 
representing all sections of the na- 
tion, including some members of the 
Kuomintang, pledged to work a 
common program of democratic ad- 
vance. In our view, it is an inde- 
pendent government.” In support, 
Sir B. N. Rau quoted from articles 
in the London Times of June 28 and 
29. But, continued the Indian rep- 
resentative, even if all this was 
wrong, \the United Nations was not 
intended to be a group of nations 
all thinking one way and excluding 
everybody else. So long as a nation 
of 475,000,000 people remained out- 
side a world organization, that or- 
ganization could not be regarded as 
fully representative. 

“India has historical and almost 
immemorial ties of culture and 
friendship with China,” concluded 
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Sir B. N. Rau. “For us, situated 
as we are and where we are, the 
friendship of China is desirable and 
natural. We wish to do everything 
possible to promote the friendly rela- 
tions that now prevail between us, 
because we feel that a free and inde- 
pendent China marching with India 
will be the most effective stabilizing 
factor in Asia.” 


Canadian Draft Resolution 


Two new proposals were intro- 
duced at this stage. Faris El-Khouri, 
of Syria, urged, in order to give time 
for fuller consideration, a postpone- 
ment of the vote, and the immediate 
appointment of the credentials com- 
mittee. Lester B. Pearson, of 
Canada, then submitted a draft res- 
olution which proposed the establish- 
ment of a Committee of the Presi- 
dent and six other members selected 
by him, which should consider the 
question of Chinese representation 
and report back with its recommen- 
dations. Mr. Pearson explained that 
he wanted to ensure that this impor- 
tant matter is disposed of at this 
session but did not desire to make a 
final decision on the very first day. 
The Special Committee he suggested 
might also wish to consider the sub- 
stance of an agenda item proposed 
by Cuba. This reads, “Recognition 
by the United Nations of the repre- 
sentation of a Member State.” The 
issue of China’s representation, said 
Mr. Pearson, was so important that 
it would be wise to adopt the pro- 
cedure of a Special Committee. 


Prestige in Danger 


The Assembly had the opportu- 
nity, said Dr. Vavro Hajdu, of 
Czechoslovakia, of wiping out the 
deception not only on the people of 
China but of the whole world. The 
conduct of other organs of the 
United Nations on this question had 
lowered the prestige of the Organiza- 
tion and placed obstacles in the path 
of the effort for peace. International 
law as well as the realities of the 
situation had been defied by the 
policy of the United States in this 
matter. By ending this illegal and 
untenable state of affairs, the Assem- 
bly would strengthen the prestige of 
the United Nations and would “sub- 
stantially contribute to its peace 
efforts.” 

Four arguments were advanced by 
P. C. Spender, of Australia, oppos- 
ing the Indian and U.S.S.R. resolu- 
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tions. The first of these was that the 
proposal made allegations of fact 
which the Assembly was not then 
in a position to determine: reason- 
able expectancy of permanence, con- 
trol of the territory, and command of 
the obedience of the people. From 
the statements of the Chinese and 
the U.S.S.R. representatives there 
was, obviously, a dispute on these 
facts and this dispute must be settled 
first by an appropriate body. 

But, even if the allegations were 
correct, the fact that a nation is con- 
trolled by a particular government, 
or that it commanded the obedience 
of its people, or that it were the only 
such functoning government would 
not be sufficient to justify admission. 
Hitler’s regime during the war could 
have satisfied these criteria and so 
could North Korea if it had suc- 
ceeded in overrunning the South. 
Much more must be done before a 
nation could come into the Un'ted 
Nations. Other criteria must be satis- 
fied. The government must be able 
and prepared to undertake its inter- 
national responsibilities, and not only 
in a general sense, but in the sense of 
advancing the cause of peace in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. Australia 
was not satisfied that this was the 
case with the People’s Republic of 
China. 

We should have, Mr. Spender con- 
tinued, determination on fact and 
on the criteria to be applied. He 
therefore favored the Canadian pro- 
posal for a special committee with 
the qualification that the members 
of the committee should be elected 
by the Assembly, not appointed by 
the President. Finally, Mr. Spender 
urged the well-known _ juridical 
maxim: not only is it important that 
justice is done; it is equally impor- 
tant that justice should appear to be 
done. Suggestions had been made 
that the Korean matter could be set- 
tled on condition that the Chinese 
Republic be admitted. Australia 
would have nothing to do with that 
approach. “We are quite satisfied 
that peace will not be advanced if we 
give way to pressure. We are equal- 
ly satisfied that it will not be ad- 
vanced if we appear to give way to 
pressure. I have no doubt that 
throughout the world today there are 
millions of people who are looking 
to this Assembly for a strong lead. 
We will not give them that lead if 
we make it appear, because it will be 
so construed, that all the pressure 
brought to bear upon us has finally 
been successful.” 

Explaining the position which his 


country had taken from the begin- 
ning of the controversy about Chi- 
nese representation, Hector David 
Castro, of El Salvador, pointed out 
that China had been engaged in a 
civil war for many years, during 
which period it had been subjected 
to foreign influences. The Assembly 
must be fully convinced that the 
movement which has taken place in 
the country is truly national. It is 
important to know also whether the 
People’s Republic was fulfilling its 
national obligations, whether diplo- 
matic and consular representatives 
accredited to its received the treat- 
ment they were entitled to under in- 
ternational law. 


The situation facing the United 
Nations now, dealing with aggression 
in Korea, must also be taken into 
account. On this, while the Nation- 
alist Government had offered its 
co-operation, even with its armed 
forces, the People’s Republic had 
maintained that the South was the 
aggressor and that the North was 
carrying on a defensive war. 


It was also clear that an over- 
whelming majority of Member 
states had not yet recognized the 
People’s Republic. In this situa- 
tion the United Nations had to con- 
sider which of the two governments 
of China was in reality disposed 
to promote the cause of the Or- 
ganization. The answer was ob- 
vious and the Assembly would be 
disregarding the interests of the 
United Nations if it now admitted 
the representatives of a government 
which had thrown out a perfectly 
clear challenge to it. El Salvador 
would in no case vote in favor of 
a government which controlled part 
of the territory of a nation if such 
recognition would bring into the Or- 
ganization a new element of trouble 
and difficulty. 


Support By Sweden 


Support for the proposal of India 
came from Osten Unden, of 
Sweden, on the ground that the 
People’s Republic had control over 
nearly all the territory of China 
and therefore was the de facto 
government of the country. No 
government was obliged to recog- 
nize the situation de jure but it was 
an unequivocal fact that the Chi- 
nese nation was no longer repre- 
sented by the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, now residing in Formosa. 


Ernesto Dihigo, of Cuba, ex- 
plained that the agenda item his 
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delegation had proposed was of a 
general character with regard to 
representation. It did not refer or 
intend to refer specifically to China. 
In that case, however, it could be 
included within the general rules 
which the Assembly might adopt. 
As to the proposals on Chinese 
representation, the Cuban _repre- 
sentative supported Syria’s sugges- 
tion of appointing the credentials 
committee first and dealing with 
the draft resolutions later. At that 
time, he added, he thought it would 
be opportune to adopt the Canadian 
proposal for a special committee. 

Taking up a point made by the 
Australian representative, A. M. 
Baranovsky, of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., commented that the United 
Nations included in its Membership 
all nations who, through their joint 
efforts, have undertaken to fight for 
and establish lasting peace. It 
seemed that the Australian repre- 
sentative did not share this purpose 
if, in violation of the Charter, he 
wanted to keep out nations whose 
make-up and ideologies were dif- 
ferent from that of his country. The 
People’s Republic of China, Mr. 
Baranovsky continued, elected by 
the Chinese people and represent- 
ing their most vital interests, had 
in a very short time gone a long 
way on the road to economic and 
social reforms. 


The Peruvian View 


In the final speech before the 
Assembly proceeded to vote, Vic- 
tor Andres Belaunde, of Peru, 
argued that the General Assembly 
could not, as proposed by India, 
assume a distinct juridical com- 
petence on the matter of recogni- 
tion. }The basic question was to 
know which government _legiti- 
mately and effectively exercises the 
personality of China/and the an- 
swer depended on the opinions of 
the government which had relations 
with China. Forty-three Member 
states still did not think that a 
change had occurred in the legal 
personality of the nation. 


It would be absurd, Mr. Bel- 
aunde argued, if the United Na- 
tions were to assume an _ attitude 
which corresponded to _ national 
sovereignty and attributed to itself 
the faculty of recognition. How- 
ever, even if this argument on the 
Assembly’s competence were to be 
overruled, it would be necessary 
to examine the evidence which has 
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been or could be given by the Peo- 
ple’s Republic to prove its ability 
to co-operate in peaceful policies. 


Assembly Vote 


The Assembly then proceeded to 
vote. The Syrian proposal to post- 
pone a decision was first defeated 
by 21 to 16, with 13 abstentions. 
The draft resolution of India was 
then rejected by 33 to 16, with 10 
abstentions. 

The Canadian proposal was then 
voted upon in two parts. The first 
part, constituting a Special Com- 
mittee, was adopted by 38 to 6, 
with 11 abstentions. The second 
part—that pending the Assembly 
decision on the Special Commit- 
tee’s report, the representatives of 
the Nationalist Government of China 
should continue to be seated—was 
then adopted by 42 votes to 8, with 
6 abstentions. 

The two U.S.S.R. resolutions were 
then rejected; the first by 38 to 10, 
with 8 abstentions, and the second 
by 37 to 11, with 8 abstentions. 

Following the vote, Antonio Que- 
vedo, of Ecuador, explained that he 
had abstained from voting on the 
Indian proposal because he thought 
that it deserved greater study by the 
Special Committee set up under the 
Canadian resolution. 

Andrei Y. Vyshinsky then de- 
clared that the U.S.S.R. considered 
the decision adopted by the Assembly 
as incorrect and illegal. There could 
be no doubt in anyone’s mind that 
the only genuine government of the 
Chinese people was the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government. 


Election of President 


Having thus completed action, for 
the time, on the question of Chinese 
representation, the #Assembly pro- 
ceeded to elect a new President. 
Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran, polled 
32 of the 59 valid ballots and was 
therefore elected. Sir Zafrulla Khan, 
of Pakistan, secured 22 votes, Mr. 
Siroky, of Czechoslovakia, 4, and 
Mr. Wierblowski, 1. 

Accepting with deep gratitude the 
high honor conferred upon his coun- 
try, the new President pledged com- 
plete impartiality and total devotion 
to the cause of the United Natons. 
“Though I do not wish at the begin- 
ning of this session to ring any note 
of alarm,” Mr. Entezam said, “‘it is 
my duty to draw your attention to 
the gravity of the times in which we 


are living. The aggression which has 
taken place in Korea and the war 
going on there will inevitably domi- 
nate our debates here. It is comfort- 
ing, however, to note that, despite 
the fact that the Security Council 
did not have at its disposal the forces 
provided for by the Charter, it was 
able to face up to its responsibilities. 
It is even more encouraging to note 
that the recommendations of the 
Council have been supported by a 
strong majority.” 

The President then expressed 
thanks and admiration to those fight- 
ing under the banner of the United 
Nations to re-establish peace. “I 
am sure that I shall be able in your 
name—and the applause I hear en- 
courages me to say this—to assure 
those young and valiant fighters that 
we shall do all within our power so 
that they may as soon as possible 
return to their homes.” 

“The United Nations,” he con- 
cluded, “was created for the pre- 
servation of peace and the preven- 
tion of war. We would be failing in 
our duty if we were not to bring 
about the salvation of the world 
from the catastrophe which hangs 
over it. I like to hope that we shall 
not fail in our duty and that you 
will give me the opportunity at the 
end of this session to announce to 
the world the results which it expects 
from our efforts.” 


Security Council Approves 
Report to Assembly 


The Security Council approved the 
final text of its report to the General 
Assembly at a private meeting on 
September 12. The vote was 10-0, 
with 1 abstention (the U.S.S.R.). 

This was the five hundredth meet- 
ing of the Council since it was first 
convened in London on January 17, 
1946. 

The draft report of the Council to 
the Assembly had been discussed at 
two previous private meetings on 
August 28 and September 8, when 
amendments were submitted by vari- 
ous delegations and observations 
were made on these amendments. 


Rights Declaration 
Translated in Korean 


The Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights has been translated into 
Korean and it was expected that 
wide-scale distribution of the Korean 
version within the United Nations 
perimeter would begin soon. 
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U.S. and U.S.S.R. Proposals Rejected .. . 
Complaint on Bombing Chinese Territory 
. . . Reports by Unified Command and 
United Nations Commission . . . Relief Plans 


REPORT ON KOREA: 


HREE resolutions on the Korean question came to a vote in the Security 
Council, but none was adopted. 

Discussion continued on the complaint that aircraft under the Unified 
Command in Korea had bombed Chinese territory. 

In his fourth report to the Council, after praising the teamwork and 
growing effectiveness of United Nations forces in Korea, General MacArthur 
said captured equipment confirmed reports that the U.S.S.R. had delivered 
munitions to the North Korean authorities in 1949 and 1950, a charge which 
the U.S.S.R. denied and denounced as a slander. 

The United Nations Commission on Korea submitted a report to the 
General Assembly on the aggression of North Korea and the background of 
the conflict. The North Korean invasion was an “act of aggression initiated 
without warning and without provocation,” it declared, in execution of a care- 


fully prepared plan to secure control over all of Korea. 
The urgent need for civilian relief in Korea was stressed both in General 
MacArthur’s report and that of the Commission. 





HREE resolutions on Korea 

came to a vote in the Security 
Council on September 6 and 7. None 
was adopted. The first, submitted 
by the United States on July 31, 
condemned the North Korean au- 
thorities for their continued defiance 
of the Council’s decisions and called 
upon all states to use their influence 
in persuading them to cease their 
defiance. Further, it called upon all 
states to refrain from assisting and 
encouraging those authorities and to 
refrain from any action that might 
spread the conflict and further en- 
danger international peace and se- 
curity. 

The second resolution, submitted 
by the U.S.S.R. on August 4 and 
entitled “Peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question,” proposed that the 
representative of the People’s Re- 
public of China and representatives 
of the Korean people be invited to 
the Council, which should decide to 
put an end to hostilities and at the 
same time withdraw foreign troops 
from Korea. 

The third, submitted by the 
U.S.S.R. of August 8, concerned the 
“inhuman, barbarous bombing by the 
American Air Force of the peaceful 
population, towns, and populated 
areas in Korea.” It proposed that 
the Council should decide to call 
upon the United States Government 
to cease the bombing from the air 
or by other means of towns and 
populated areas and also the shoot- 
ing up from the air of the peaceful 
population in Korea. The Council 
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should instruct the Secretary-General 
to bring its decision to the “very 
urgent” notice of the United States 
Government. 

(For previous discussion of these 
resolutions, see the BULLETIN, vol. 
IX, no. 4, p. 148 et seq.; no. 5, p. 
182 et. seq.; and no, 6, p. 235 et 
seq.) 


Position of Cuba 


At the September 6 meeting, 


Alberto I. Alvarez, of Cuba, de- 
clared his delegation’s support of 
the United States proposal. 


It was 


appropriate that the Council should 
ask all states to comply with Article 
2 of the Charter, which calls upon 
all Members to refrain from giving 
assistance to any state against which 
the United Nations is taking preven- 
tive or enforcement action. His dele- 
gation was greatly disturbed that the 
presence of powerful North Korean 
military units in the field threatened 
to prolong the campaign and extend 
the conflict to other areas. As for 
the U.S.S.R. proposal, it was aimed 
purely at propaganada and would 
not solve, let alone localize, the 
Korean conflict, and his delegation 
would vote against it. 


China’s Attitude 


Support of the United States pro- 
posal was expressed by Tingfu F. 
Tsiang, of China, though his delega- 
tion frankly viewed it, he said, with 
some misgiving. It might be inade- 
quate because it did not squarely 
face the issues. The resolution called 
upon all states to use their influence 
in persuading the North Korean au- 
thorities to cease their defiance of 


A parade of South Korean troops standing 
ready for inspection by the Korean Minister 
of Defence at Chunchon. 
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the United Nations and to refrain 
from giving them assistance and en- 
couragement. It was well known that 
certain states, the Soviet Union and 
its “satellites,” had considerable and 
even a “controlling” influence over 
the North Korean authorities. But 
that influence had not been used for 
peace. On the contrary, those states 
had assisted and encouraged the 
North Korean authorities in their 
aggression and were continuing to do 
so. Was it enough for the Council 
to repeat an appeal to those states 
to stop their defiance of the United 
Nations? Such a course was inade- 
quate, he submitted, and the Coun- 
cil should openly condemn those who 
assisted and encouraged aggression 
and failed to live up to their obliga- 
tions under the Charter. 


U.S.S.R. Proposal Discussed 


Taking up the U.S.S.R. proposal 
which renewed the demand that a 
North Korean representative be 
seated at the table, Dr. Tsiang said 
the people of North Korea, if left 
alone, would not have taken up arms 
against their brothers in the South. 
They had been acting not as free 
individuals but as puppets of another 
power. The responsibility of the 
North Korea regime was modified 
by that circumstance to a certain 
extent, but the Council should not 
give any encouragement to puppets 
and would-be puppets. The latter 
had their responsibilities, and the 
Council should make it unmistake- 
ably clear that it would hold them 
responsible for their actions within 
their share of responsibility. It was 
out of the question for the Council 
to reconsider seating a North Korean 
representative. 

The U.S.S.R. also proposed to in- 
vite a representative of the “puppet 
regime at Peiping” to participate in 
the Korean discussion. To do so 
would set at naught all of the Coun- 
cil’s efforts and purposes. Dr. Tsiang 
called the Council’s attention to “cer- 
tain facts which, though not pub- 
lished in the world press, are quite 
well known,” he said. One unit fight- 
ing in Korea is nominally called the 
Fifth Division of the North Korean 
army. This division fought in Man- 
churia as the 164th Division of the 
Chinese Red Army. Another, nomi- 
nally the Sixth in the North Korean 
army, formerly served in Manchuria 
as the 166th Division of the Chinese 
Red Army. 


Here was a matter of really deep 
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significance—that certain units of the 
North Korean and the Chinese Red 
armies were interchangeable. “Be- 
fore much time passes,” said Dr. 
Tsiang, “you will find that inter- 
changeability practiced in Indo-China 
and even in Europe. Is not that in- 
terchangeability of military units a 
fundamental part of the pattern of 
the new imperial army of the Soviet 
Union? The new imperial masters 
of Moscow have improved upon the 
model of the old army of the Roman 
Empire.” 


“Unconditional Surrender” 


In its proposal to put an end to 
hostilities and withdraw foreign 
troops from Korea, the U.S.S.R. 
resolution meant that the Council 
should accept a fait accompli. The 
proposal called for the unconditonal 
surrender of the United Nations. The 
resolution as a whole was not a 
resolution for peace, but a move to 
advance the cause of “imperial Mos- 
cow.” 

The second U.S.S.R. resolution 
dealing with air bombardment did 
not deserve long discussion, Dr. 
Tsiang concluded. It amounted to 
this—that while the aggressor was at 
work, people who chose to defend 
freedom were to have their hands 
and feet bound, were to remain in- 
active and supine, so that the ag- 
gressor might proceed at his con- 
venience. When fighting the Jap- 
anese, Chinese armies had had to 
destroy Chinese cities, and _ the 
American air forces that came to 
their aid also bombed those cities. 
He had seen that destruction, said 
Dr. Tsiang, and no one would con- 
sider it with a light heart. But the 
responsibility lay with the aggressor, 
and the blood of the Koreans was on 
his shoulders. That was an evil, but 
free men could not be allowed to 
have their hands and feet bound 
while the aggressor worked his will 
upon the free peoples of the world. 

On the instructions of its Govern- 
ment, the delegation of Ecuador had 
voted for the Council’s resolutions 
of June 25 and 27 and of July 7, said 
Antonio Quevedo. It was necessary 
to recall this because the U.S.S.R. 
representative maintained that those 
resolutions were supported only by 
the United States, countries having 
colonial interests, and other states 
called satellites and puppets. Mr. 
Malik apparently did not wish to 
understand that even those countries 
without large economic and military 


resources or material interests over- 
seas had their own philosophy of life, 
their own place in the world, and 
the right to defend their own ideas. 
What would become of the world if 
the great movement gathering 
strength in Eastern Europe and the 
centre of Asia became dominant on 
all continents? What would be the 
fate of small countries without pow- 
erful weapons, or the atomic bomb, 
or the ability to use force in making 
their authority and independence 
respected? 


All the peoples of the world 
wanted peace—a peace in which a 
man could live without a rifle in his 
hand, one that was not imposed, and 
in which international law was re- 
spected. If the peoples of the world 
could express their opinions freely 
without fear of persecution or re- 
prisals by secret police, the majority 
would support the action taken by 
the United Nations. 


Ecuador's Considerations 


Ecuador’s position on Korea was 
based on fifteen considerations, said 
Mr. Quevedo, who outlined the back- 
ground and development of events, 
including the fact that United Na- 
tions action to repel invasion and 
prevent future aggression in the 
world was supported by 53 of 59 
Member states. The North Korean 
authorities should be condemned for 
their continued defiance of the 
United Nations, as the United States 
draft resolution proposed, and all 
states should use their influence to 
persuade those authorities to with- 
draw their forces to the 38th Parallel 
to prevent further destruction and 
damage. Also all states should re- 
frain from assisting or encouraging 
North Korea and from any action 
that might spread the conflict. This 
was all the more necessary now, 
when it was implied that the situa- 
tion might become further compli- 
cated if other states should give aid 
to North Korea. 


His delegation was convinced, Mr. 
Quevedo concluded, that if the Gov- 
ernment of the U.S.S.R. were to re- 
quest the North Korean authorities 
to withdraw their armies to the 38th 
Parallel, the latter would do so. The 
road would then be open for a full 
settlement of the Korean question 
and it would then be proper, but not 
before, to hear the views of the 
North Korean authorities and ex- 
plore every avenue that would bring 
to Korea the type of organization 
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and the system of government de- 
sired by the majority of the Korean 
people, whatever that type of or- 
ganization or system of government 
might be. A full settlement would 
guarantee that Korea did not again 
become the scene of threats or acts 
of aggression, least of all against any 
of the great powers possessing terri- 
tories or interests in the Far East. 


Against Proposal 


Speaking against the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posals, Mr. Quevedo said that the 
Council should not invite a repre- 
sentative of the North Korean au- 
thorities while the latter were still 
engaged in aggression. Nor was 
there any reason for the Peiping 
regime to be represented during con- 
sideration of the Korean question as 
it was not a party to the dispute, 
for there was no evidence, direct or 
indirect, that it was connected with 
or participating in the action in 
Korea. To propose, as did the 
U.S.S.R., that hostilities in Korea 
should be brought to an end and all 
foreign troops withdrawn was tanta- 
mount to surrendering the Republic 





of Korea to the invader. It would 
mean sanctioning aggression, which 
would set a dismal precedent under 
which an aggressor, having met with 
successes in disregard of the United 
Nations, would feel safe to embark 
on further military adventures. 

The Soviet draft resolution on air 
bombardment should not be put to a 
vote before information had _ first 
been obtained from the Unified 
Command on the accusations made 
by the North Korean authorities. If 
brought to a vote, Ecuador would 
vote against it, for the resolution 
was based upon facts which had not 
been proved or previously accepted 
by the Council. Adoption of the 
resolution would invalidate the 
Council’s decision authorizing mili- 
tary action, of which air warfare is 
a part. Ecuador regretted the dam- 
age caused by air warfare, but it 
should be emphasized that not a 
single air bombing in Korea would 
have occurred if the North Korean 
authorities had withdrawn _ their 


Troops and refugees outside the railway sta- 
tion at Taejon. 


forces in accordance with the Coun- 
cil’s decision. 

John M. Chang, of the Republic 
of Korea, said that he fully shared 
the principal viewpoints firmly held 
by many members, especially by the 
representative of China who had so 
precisely explained the true meaning 
of the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
draft resolutions. He _ sincerely 
hoped the Council would support the 
former, which would hasten the end 
of the tragedy in his country and 
the establishment of a true and last- 
ing peace, and oppose the latter, 
which aimed to enslave his people to 
communist imperialism, against 
which the entire world was fighting 
with supreme sacrifice. 


U.S.S.R. Reply 


Replying to the representative of 
Ecuador, Yakov A. Malik, of the 
U.S.S.R., quoted Generalissimo Stalin 
on the attitude of the Soviet Union 
and its people toward small nations 
and the philosophical systems of 
other nations and peoples. In an 
interview in 1947 with Harold Stas- 
sen, prominent in the Republican 
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Party of the United States, the Gen- 
eralissimo said, “We should not en- 
gage in criticism of one another’s 
systems. Every people adheres to 
the system it wishes and to which it 
can adhere.” History would show 
which system was best. Whether or 
not the system of the United States 
was a good one was a matter for 
the American people. It was not es- 
sential to co-operation that the peo- 
ples concerned should have the same 
system. But the system approved by 
the people had to be respected, for 
co-operation was feasible only on 
that condition. 


Equality of Rights 


At the signing of a treaty between 
the U.S.S.R. and Finland in 1947, 
Generalissimo Stalin said that many 
people did not believe in the possi- 
bility of equality of rights between 
large and small nations. But the So- 
viet people considered such a rela- 
tionship possible and feasible and 
that every nation, large and small, 
had its own “qualitative peculiarities, 
its own specific character,” which 
belonged to it alone and was not 
possessed by other nations. “These 
peculiarities represent .the contribu- 
tion which every nation makes to the 
general storehouse of world culture 
and serve to complete it. In this 
sense all nations, large and small, 
are in an identical position and every 
nation is as important as every other 
nation.” 

Thanking the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive for his clarification, Mr. Que- 
vedo said that Ecuador respected 
others’ opinions and liked to have 
its Own respected. His delegation 
strongly resented the fact that, when- 
ever it cast a vote in accordance with 
instructions from its Government, it 
was included in statements to the ef- 
fect that countries supporting certain 
resolutions were simply satellites, 
puppets, or slaves. He hoped Mr. 
Malik would respect its vote and be- 
lieve it due to a sincere conviction. 
“We also believe that different sys- 
tems of life may live together at 
peace,” Mr. Quevedo concluded. 
“That is exactly why we are here: 
to ask that the small Korean nation 
—small in comparison with its neigh- 
bor—be absolutely free to choose its 
own system of social and political 
life.” 

Observing that history would de- 
cide whether Generalissimo Stalin 
or the representative of Ecuador was 
right on the Soviet Union’s attitude 
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toward small nations, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb put the United States draft reso- 
lution to a vote, which was 9 in 
favor and 1 against (the U.S.S.R.), 
with 1 abstention (Yugoslavia). The 
resolution was not adopted because 
of the negative vote of the U.S.S.R., 
a permanent member. 


As President, Sir Gladwyn pointed 
out that if the U.S.S.R. draft resolu- 
tion on “Peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question” were voted on in 
the form submitted and rejected, it 
should be understood that nothing 
in the rejection prejudiced the right 
of the representative of the Repub- 
lic of Korea to sit at the table during 
discussion of the Korean question, 
a procedure adopted when a similar 
resolution by the U.S.S.R. had been 
rejected. Alternatively, the draft 
might be amended by omitting the 
words, “and also to hear representa- 
tives of the Korean people,” on 
which the Council had already taken 
a decision. 


Resolution Rejected 


Mr. Malik insisted that the resolu- 
tion be put to a vote in the form 
submitted and after Mahmoud Fawzi 
Bey, of Egypt, had stated that his 
abstention was to be taken as non- 
participation in the vote for reasons 
previously stated, the resolution was 
rejected by the Council by a vote of 
1 in favor (the U.S.S.R.) and 8 
against, with 2 abstentions (Egypt 
and Yugoslavia). 


The second U.S.S.R. draft resolu- 
tion, on the “barbarous bombing by 
the American Air Force” in Korea, 
was taken up by the Council at its 
morning and afternoon session the 
next day, September 7. When the 
President asked the South Korean 
representative to take his seat, Mr. 
Malik objected, saying that the com- 
plaint of the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Korea did not concern 
the representative of the “Syngman 
Rhee clique,” which not only did not 
wish to stop the bombings but gave 
assistance in this to the “aggressor, 
the American military and General 
MacArthur. . . .” The President’s 
ruling that he was bound to invite 
the South Korean representative was 
not challenged and Mr. Malik then 
asked, and it was agreed, that two 
documents be included in the record 
of the meeting—(1) a cablegram of 
August 5 from the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of the People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic of Korea and (2) 
Report No. 1 of the Commission of 


the United Democratic Fatherland 
Front for the Investigation of Crimes 
of the American Interventionists and 
the Syngman Rhee Clique, trans- 
mitted by cablegram on August 22 to 
the President of the Council and the 
Secretary-General by the North 
Korean Government. 


A 15-page document citing the 
damage done by bombing, the Re- 
port states that the Commission of 
the United Democratic Fatherland 
Front had, “on the basis of well 
established facts, reached the irre- 
futable conclusion that, in their at- 
tempt to convert our country into 
their colony and to enslave our peo- 
ple with the aid of armed force, the 
American interventionists are resort- 
ing to inhuman methods of waging 
war and are committing gross viola- 
tions of the standards of interna- 
tional law and the principles of 
humanity. The American Air Force 
and Navy are brutally bombing de- 
fenseless towns and villages, killing 
large numbers of peaceful in- 
habitants, including old men, women, 
and children, destroying schools, hos- 
pitals, and other cultural institutions, 
and demolishing factories and plants 
in their attempt to ruin the economy 
of Korea. . . . The more the situa- 
tion of the American interventionists 
in Korea deteriorates, the more in- 
humanly do they conduct the war 
against the Korean people, attempt- 
ing by cruelty to break the will of 
our people to resistance and victory. 
. . . The American interventionists 
and their accomplices will bear re- 
sponsibility for the bloody acts they 
have committed.” 


Data on Bombings Cited 


Citing data from the report on the 
bombings of Pyongyang, Wonson, 
Hynnam, and Seoul as “only a few 
out of the endless number of glaring 
and monstrous crimes committed by 
American air forces in Korea,” Mr. 
Malik said that, according to official 
communiques, the American air 
force was daily and systematically 
dropping thousands of tons of bombs 
on Korean towns and villages. As 
the American command recognized 
that its bombers met with no resist- 
ance, this meant that it was subject- 
ing undefended towns and villages 
to barbarous terror attacks and com- 
mitting its crimes against the peace- 
ful population of Korea with im- 
punity. Mr. Malik then cited Ameri- 
can and other press reports on the 
total destruction of Yongdok, Yong- 
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dong, Kumchon, Taejon, and other 
towns and villages. In addition to 
bombing populated centres, said Mr. 
Malik, aircraft were strafing people 
in the streets, attacking Korean 
peasants at work in rice paddies, 
gardens, and fields, dropping bombs 
and shooting with machine guns and 
cannon, killing children, women, and 
old people. 


The American command had be- 
gun to apply the scorched earth 
policy, Mr. Malik went on. Under 
the pretext of fighting guerrillas, 
dozens of Korean villages and towns 
had been burned to the ground. On 
August 1 the New York Times re- 
ported that American patrols were 
burning villages behind the positions 
of the First Cavalry Division, having 
ordered their evacuation a few days 
earlier. There had been mass execu- 
tions of Koreans unwilling to leave 
their birthplaces, homes, and prop- 
erty, and to retreat with the Ameri- 
can troops. In the burned villages of 
Sodjeng and Nekwan, said Mr. 
Malik, more than 3,000 Koreans had 
been shot, 600 in Heytak, and about 
1,000 in Taejon. In vast spaces of 
Korea along the front and in the 
rear of the American troops, there 
were few signs of life. 


Attack on Hospital Train 


Another cablegram to the Council 
had just been received from the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in North 
Korea, stating that on August 27 
two American bombers and four 
fighters attacked a hospital train 
plainly marked with the Red Cross, 
killing nineteen and adding to the 
wounds of many more already in- 
jured men. The shellings and bomb- 
ings carried out by American naval 
and air forces were not military op- 
erations but part of the “notorious 
cannibalistic and barbarian doctrine 
of total war proclaimed by Hitler,” 
aimed at destroying everything in 
order to suppress all resistance by 
cruelty and terrorism. 


Mr. Malik quoted from a cable- 
gram received by the Council on 
August 28 and bearing the names of 
37 American officers, prisoners of 
war in North Korea. “Indiscrim- 
inate air-raids of our planes, which 
have killed so many innocent in- 
habitants and destroyed so many hos- 
pitals, school-buildings, and dwelling- 
houses, could bring little change in 
the situation,” read the cablegram. 
“. .. Daily we see with our own eyes 
how our planes attack non-military 
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targets, and we ourselves, being quar- 
tered in a mere dwelling district, are 
also exposed to the brutal American 
air-raids.” 


Criticism of MacArthur's Report 


In his third report to the Council 
on Unified Command operations (see 
the BULLETIN, vol. IX, no. 6), Gen- 
eral MacArthur tried to justify him- 
self, said Mr. Malik, by alleging that 
the dwellings contained large quan- 
tities of military equipment and he 
was therefore obliged to burn and 
destroy them. But who would be- 
lieve that arms were hidden in 18,- 
203 dwellings in Pyongyang or in 
4,028 in Wonsan, hundreds of kilo- 
metres from the front, or in the 
dwellings in other Korean towns and 
villages destroyed by the American 
interventionists? General MacAr- 
thur’s statement was a “crude and 





stupid lie intended to conceal and 
justify his bloody crimes in Korea.” 


Nor did the United States Secre- 
tary of State, Dean Acheson, put 
forward any convincing arguments 
in his statement of the day before 
“to justify brutal American air bomb- 
ings,” failing to mention that these 
bombings, resulting in the “destruc- 
tion and the mass extermination of 
the peaceful civilian population,” 
constituted a gross violation of uni- 
versally recognized standards of in- 
ternational law. Quoting the provi- 
sions in the Fourth and the Ninth 
Hague Convention prohibiting the 
attack or bombardment of undefend- 
ed ports, towns, villages, dwellings, 
or buildings, Mr. Malik said that the 
ruling circles in the United States 
were ignoring and violating these 
provisions. Perhaps they did not 
consider themselves bound by the 
provisions, But they had made no 


South Korean troops are continuing to take an increasingly prominent part in the defence 
of their Republic aided by military supplies which have already arrived. They are shown here 
en route to the battle zone. 
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declaration to that effect and were 
therefore obliged to observe them. 


An Urgent Matter 


The demand by the People’s Dem- 
ocratic Republic of Korea that the 
Council take steps to stop the brutal 
and inhuman mass bombings in 
Korea was an urgent matter. The 
Council, the Secretary-General, and 
the U.S.S.R. delegation daily re- 
ceived hundreds and thousands of 
telegrams and letters from every part 
of the world, from governments, 
from various public organizations, 
and from private persons, protesting 
against such bombings. The Coun- 
cil should decide without delay to 
put an end to the “barbarous slaugh- 
tering of the peaceful Korean popu- 
lation by the American intervention- 
ists, who seek to cloak their crimes 
with the name and the flag of the 
United Nations.” 

Ernest A. Gross, of the United 
States, read a statement made the 
day before by Secretary of State 
Acheson, who said that the aggressor 
in Korea had tried all manner of 
tricks to divert the attention of the 
world from his aggression. One was 
to slander the United Nations forces 
with the charge of bombing and kill- 
ing defenceless civilians. United Na- 
tions air activities had been and were 
directed solely at military targets. 
It was well known that the commu- 
nist command had compelled help- 
less civilians to work on military 
sites, had used peaceful villiages to 
cover tanks of the invading army and 
civilian dress to disguise soldiers of 
aggression. The world and the peo- 
ple of Korea knew who was respon- 
sible for the calamities which had 
befallen their land. Few would be 
deceived by attempts to transfer guilt 
for the crime in Korea to the United 
Nations forces aiding the people of 
Korea against the aggressor. 

The United Nations air forces had 
exerted particular care to confine 
their attacks in Korea to military 
objectives, as shown in the third 
report of the Unified command to 
the Council, which stated that in 
United Nations radio broadcasts and 
air-dropped leaflets the highest prior- 
ity was given to messages designed to 
save human life. Mr. Gross read 
from a radio broadcast on July 23 
and a typical leaflet warning the 
people of North Korea of air raids 
and asking them to move away from 
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military targets: railroads and rail- 
road facilities, docks and harbors, 
bridges, power plants, factories help- 
ing the war, shivs and boats, air 
fields, and supply warehouses. On 
the front of the leaflet, said Mr. 
Gross, was a picture of a bomb 
burst, with a large caption in the 
Korean language printed in contrast- 
ing red and blue to engage atten- 
tion: “Air raid warning. Act quickly. 
Move away from military targets.” 
On the reverse side was a United 
Nations flag in blue, and under a red 
letter heading the following: “The 
United Nations forces urge all civil- 
ians to leave cities containing mili- 
tary targets. The United Nations 
forces wish to avoid bombing civil- 
ians.” 


Shooting of Prisoners 


The North Korean authorities had 
used hospitals, churches, schools, 
and innocent-appearing dwellings to 
conceal military stores, but this 
shrank into insignifiance when com- 
pared with that most abhorrent of 
war crimes, the shooting in cold 
blood of unarmed and bound prison- 
ers. There was indisputable proof 
of such atrocious acts by the enemy 
now defying the United Nations. The 
alleged violations of the Geneva Con- 
ventions should be investigated by 
the International Red Cross, but 
representatives of the latter had not 
been allowed into the areas con- 
trolled by the North Korean forces. 


Communication from Inter- 
national Red Cross 


Mr. Gross read a communication 
received on August 29 by the Presi- 
dent of the Council from the Presi- 
dent of the International Red Cross, 
which stated that the organization 
had taken cognizance of declarations 
addressed to the Secretary-General 
by the North Korean authorities re- 
garding hospital ships and bombing 
of medical units and establishments. 
Every alleged violation of the Geneva 
Conventions, as well as complaints 
about their application, should be 
given careful and urgent considera- 
tion. In discharge of its traditional 
duties on behalf of prisoners of war, 
the International Red Cross had re- 
peatedly requested the North Korean 
authorities to grant the necessary fa- 
cilities to its delegates designated for 
North Korea, facilities already grant- 


ed in South Korea. One delegate to 
North Korea was in Tientsin await- 
ing an entry permit from the North 
Korean authorities. Another was 
still in Geneva awaiting an entry 
permit as well as a transit visa 
through the Soviet Union. “Despite 
all our efforts for obtaining entry 
permits into Northern Korea,” the 
communication concluded, “no affir- 
mative reply has yet been received.” 

It was in the light of the North 
Korean refusal to admit delegates of 
the Red Cross that one should read 
the statement attributed to United 
Nations prisoners of war to which 
Mr. Malik had referred. The style 
and language of the statement made 
it inherently incredible as a statement 
of opinion by those who purportedly 
signed it. Communications with 
prisoners of war traditionally went 
through Red Cross channels. Where 
the Red Cross was denied access to 
prisoners, such statements were 
wholly suspect and unreliable. In 
such circumstances, the Red Cross 
could not protect prisoners from 
duress or other coercion used to 
produce involuntary statements is- 
sued without the knowledge of those 
alleged to have signed them. 

When all had been said, one tragic 
fact remained, Mr. Gross concluded. 
War was hell, as an American gen- 
eral once said, and the moral was 
plain. Those who sowed the wind 
would reap the whirlwind. The 
wrath of mankind would fall on 
those who, with a word, could have 
prevented aggression and could bring 
it to a halt today. They refused to 
say that word, preferring to act in 
the Council as the spokesman for the 
aggressors. But there would be a 
future of peace and freedom for the 
people of Korea. Fifty-three nations 
today were taking collective action 
to bring about a united and indepen- 
dent Korea and they would want to 
see that Korea strong and productive 
and to provide aid to repair the 
ravages of war. 


Concern of India 


The reports of large-scale bomb- 
ings in Korea had been prevalent in 
India for some time, said Sir B. N. 
Rau, and had greatly disturbed In- 
dian public opinion. Prime Minister 
Nehru himself felt very much con- 
cerned. All possible steps should be 
taken to see that the military opera- 
tions authorized by the Council were 
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cunaucted in accordance with the 
laws of civilized warfare. But it 
could not be assumed without investi- 
gation that all the allegations of 
bombing were true, particularly af- 
ter the statement of the United States 
representative. The U.S.S.R. draft 
resolution made that assumption, and 
India would therefore vote against it. 

As the United Kingdom represen- 
tative, Sir Gladwyn Jebb said that 
the U.S.S.R. representative had made 
much play with the name of Hitler 
and stated that the bombing of Ko- 
rean objectives enforced upon the 
United Nations air force was a bar- 
barous and Hitlerian technique. As 
he had previously pointed out, said 
Sir Gladwyn, Generalissimo Stalin 
had declared in 1939 that it was not 
Hitler who attacked France and the 
United Kingdom but the other way 
around. Generalissimo Stalin’s pres- 
ent view appeared to be that it was 
not the North Koreans who attacked 
in June, but rather the United States, 
together with some Korean allies, 
which attacked North Korea. No- 
body outside the Soviet Union be- 
lieved the Generalissimo in 1939, 
and nobody outside the Soviet Union 
believed him now. 

When Hitler let loose the dogs of 
war, he did not expect that he would 
be bitten by those dogs, that the 
German people would suffer for his 
abominable act. Nor did the North 


Korean communist warlords believe 
that the horrors of war would de- 
cend upon their unfortunate country 
as a result of their disgraceful deci- 
Both they and Hitler were 


sion. 


wrong. There was only one way to 
escape the horrible business of mod- 
ern war, and that was very simple. 
Governments, however dictatorial, 
should not commit acts of aggres- 
sion. If they did, a great many in- 
nocent people would suffer as they 
were now doing in Korea. But the 
responsibility for this suffering lay 
with those who caused it, the North 
Korean leaders. If they wanted to 
stop it, they could do it tomorrow, 
simply by complying with the Coun- 
cil’s resolutions. 


Geneva Conventions 


The United States representative, 
said Mr. Malik, had failed to answer 
whether his Government considered 
itself bound by the provisions of the 
Geneva Conventions. Implementa- 
tion of those provisions did not de- 
pend upon the presence of a repre- 
sentative of the Red Cross in an open 
town that was being bombed. Under 
the Conventions, “barbarous” bomb- 
ing was not admissible in any cir- 
cumstances. 

The United States representative 
had stated that his Government 
would pay compensation for dam- 
age done. This was the policy of a 
wealthy gangster who, having de- 
stroyed the house of a peaceful per- 
son, boasts of his wealth and an- 
nounces that he will pay damages 
and settle the matter later. The re- 


American medium tanks moving up to the 
front lines. 





marks of Sir Gladwyn Jebb, said Mr. 
Malik, were what he expected of the 
representative of a country that was 
participating in aggression against 


the Korean people. The United 
Kingdom was setting fire to Malayan 
villages and perpetrating atrocities in 
its colonies, and it was natural for 
birds of a feather to flock together. 
Let the aggressors and warmongers 
cease their intervention in the do- 
mestic affairs of the Korean people 
and give them an opportunity to or- 
ganize their lives as they wished and 
to determine their fate without en- 
forced interference from abroad. 
The sooner the “Anglo-American im- 
perialists” ended their aggression in 
Korea, the sooner the Korean ques- 
tion would be settled. 


The U.S.S.R. delegation, said 
Arne Sunde, of Norway, had not 
submitted any semblance of truth 
to support its contention that air 
bombings in Korea violated the ac- 
cepted rules of international law. 
War was a cruel and naturally de- 
structive business, and all men of 
goodwill regretted that it should be 
accompanied by such harrowing suf- 
fering on the part of the defenceless 
civilian population. The responsi- 
bility for this always rested with the 
aggressors—in this case, the North 
Koreans. 


The U.S.S.R. resolution was re- 
jected by the Council by a vote of 
1 in favor (the U.S.S.R.) and 9 
against, with 1 abstention. The re- 
mainder of the meeting was devoted 
to a discussion of procedure in re- 
gard to other items on the agenda. 
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Disposal of Complaint 
of Bombing of China 


HE rejection of the Soviet pro- 

posal on “barbarous” bombing 
in Korea left two items on the 
agenda. The first of these, item 3, 
concerned “complaint of armed in- 
vasion of Taiwan (Formosa),” while 
item 4 related to “complaint of 
bombing by air forces of the terri- 
tory of China.” 

A proposal by the first speaker, 
Ernest A. Gross, alternate repre- 
sentative of the United States, that 
the Council first consider Item 4 
plunged the Council into a pro- 
tracted procedural debate. The 
Council, argued the United States 
representative, could dispose of this 
item quickly by appointing a fact- 
finding commission (composed of 
two representatives appointed by the 
Governments of India and Sweden) 
which could make an immediate on- 
the-spot investigation of the charges 
raised by the Peiping regime. Mean- 
while, the Council would forego de- 
bate on the agenda item until it had 
received a report from its fact-find- 
ing commission. 


U.S.S.R. Objection 


Objecting to this proposal, Yakov 
A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., stated 
that both items had been placed on 
the Council’s agenda at the request 
of the Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China. 
The question of which item was the 
more important could only be de- 
cided after the Council had invited 
a representative of the People’s Re- 
public of China to attend the Se- 
curity Council and had heard his 
opinion, which was in accordance 
with the Council’s accepted method 
of work when considering such ques- 
tions. On August 29, the Soviet dele- 
gation had offered a draft resolution 
urging that a decision be taken on 
extending such an invitation, but the 
Anglo-American bloc had resorted 
to manoeuvres to prevent its adop- 
tion. The United States wanted to 
bar a representative of the People’s 
Republic of China from _ being 
present at the Security Council when 
Item 4 was under discussion; instead, 
it would send a commission “any- 
where you like” and grant a hearing 
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“there and not here’ to such repre- 
sentatives. 

At this point, however, Dr. Tingfu 
F. Tsiang, of China, maintained that 
there was no reason for the Coun- 
cil to debate the question of extend- 
ing an invitation to the People’s Re- 
public of China before it had settled 
the order of its agenda items. The 
President of the Council, Sir Glad- 
wyn Jebb, of the United Kingdom, 
agreed and ruled that a decision on 
the question of invitation should not 
be taken before the Council had de- 
cided whether Item 3 or Item 4 had 
precedence. This ruling was chal- 
lenged by the Soviet representative, 
but was upheld by 8 votes to 1, with 
two abstentions (Egypt, India). His 
delegation had abstained, Sir Bene- 
gal N. Rau pointed out, because it 
had somewhat of an interest in one 
of the draft resolutions submitted 
under Item 4. 


Second Procedural Discussion 


A further procedural discussion 
now took place to decide the order 
in which the three draft resolutions 
submitted to the Council under Item 
4 should be considered. The first of 
these drafts had been submitted by 
the U.S.S.R. on August 31, the sec- 
ond by the United States a day later. 
while the third, also a Soviet draft, 
was dated September 5. Mr. Malik 
proposed that this third draft which 
would invite the People’s Republic 
of China to attend the Security Coun- 
cil, should be considered first, on the 
grounds that the substance of an in- 
ternational dispute could not be con- 
sidered without the participation of 
the country or government which 
had submitted the complaint of ag- 
gression to the Council. Such a pro- 
cedure, he added, would be in ac- 
cordance with the Charter, the Coun- 
cil’s rules of procedure, and pre- 
cedents already established. 


Council Votes 


After Mr. Tsiang had objected to 
this proposal to change the order of 
the draft resolutions, the President 
called for a vote. The Council voted 
to take up the third draft resolution 


first by 7 votes to 3 (China, Cuba, 
Ecuador) with 1 abstention (United 
States). In explaining his vote, Dr. 
Antonio Quevedo, of Ecuador, stated 
that the countries recognizing the 
Nationalist Government of China 
did not feel bound under Article 32 
of the Charter to invite at this time 
the representatives of authorities 
now in control of the territory in 
which the damage from air bomb- 
ings were supposed to have occurred; 
and to compel those countries to 
adopt a resolution in application of 
this Article would be tantamount to 
forcing them to take a decision on 
the question of the representation of 
China. 

Prior to the further consideration 
of the question by the Council, a 
cablegram dated September 10 was 
addressed by Mr. Chou En-Lai, Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs of the Cen- 
tral People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China, to the 
President of the Security Council and 
to the Secretary-General. After re- 
ferring to the placing on the Security 
Council agenda on August 31 of his 
Government’s charge of bombing of 
the territory of China by United 
States airplanes, Mr. Chou En-Lai 
stated that the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment was the sole legal govern- 
ment representing the Chinese peo- 
ple and, being at the same time 
initiator of the proposal and accuser 
in the case, had the right and neces- 
sity to send its delegation “to at- 
tend and join” the Security Council. 
He therefore demanded that when 
the Council discussed the matter, the 
representative of the People’s Re- 
public of China be present to state 
his case and participate in the dis- 
cussion. This was a question which 
should be settled first, and should 
the Council proceed without the at- 
tendance and participation of such 
a representative, “all its resolutions 
adopted will be illegal, and there- 
fore null and void.” 


Chinese Statement 


The following day, every member 
of the Council, with the exception of 
Egypt, spoke on the question of ex- 
tension of an invitation to the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. The first of 
the speakers to oppose the draft reso- 
lution was Dr. Tsiang, who main- 
tained that the U.S.S.R. was seeking 
every opportunity to smuggle in the 
Chinese Communists for two rea- 
sons: to double the voice and vote 
of the Soviet Union, and to enhance 
the prestige of the U.S.S.R. in the 
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Far East. References had been made 
to Article 32 of the Charter which 
reads: “Any Member of the United 
Nations which is not a member of 
the Security Council or any state 
which is not a Member of the United 
Nations, if it is a party to a dispute 
under consideration by the Security 
Council, shall be invited to partici- 
pate, without vote, in the discussion 
relating to the dispute.” But this 
Article was obviously not applicable 
to the present item since China was 
both a permanent member of the 
Security Council and a Member of 
the United Nations. The intention of 
this proposed invitation was to 
destroy the right of the present Chi- 
nese representation in the Council 
and hence was a question not of 
mere procedure but of the highest 
political importance. Article 32 also 
mentions “if it is a party to a dis- 
pute” but there was no dispute in- 
volved; here was a case of the forces 
of the United Nations in the execu- 
tion of their duties having made a 
mistake, and the party which had 
made this mistake was ready to 
make compensation. The Charter 
would be made unworkable if the 
Council should place unnecessary 
burdens in the path of the states per- 
forming duties entrusted to them by 
the Organization, Dr. Tsiang argued, 
adding that a party which had pro- 
claimed its sympathies with an ag- 
gressor should not be given any hear- 
ing. 


United States Statement 


The Chinese statement was en- 
dorsed by the United States perma- 
nent representative, Warren R. Aus- 
tin, who also maintained that Ar- 
ticle 32 did not apply in this case. 
Referring to the cablegram received 
from Mr. Chou En-Lai, Mr. Austin 
said that never before had the Com- 
munist Chinese regime asked to come 
to the Security Council, but now it 
was applying to “join” that organ. 
An attempt was being made to have 
the Council pass upon the question 
of the representation of China and 
Mr. Austin added that all were 
familiar with the charges made, the 
language employed, and could recog- 
nize the identity of the originator 
of the idea. 

From the outset the United States 
had believed that the Soviet repre- 
sentative had placed the complaint 
on the agenda in an attempt to dis- 
credit the United Nations forces per- 
forming a peace-making function in 
Korea. It was a trick accusation to 
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shift world attention from the real 
aggressors, and to divert responsi- 
bility to the United States and from 
the United Nations for acts com- 
batting such aggression. 

Referring to Mr. Chou En-Lai’s 
statement that any resolutions 
adopted on the item without the 
participation of the People’s Repub- 
lic would be illegal and null and 
void, Mr. Austin again stated that 
the language and tone were familiar 
and identical with that to which 
the Security Council had listened 
throughout the month of August. 


Good Faith Shown 


The United States had shown its 
good faith by stating its willingness 
to deposit a sum of money with the 
United Nations for payment to any 
persons who might be found to have 
suffered loss by reason of the action 
of United Nations forces supplied by 
the United States. But it strongly 
opposed any attempt to turn the mat- 
ter into propaganda or to use it as 
an excuse to enter the Security Coun- 
cil by the back door. The question 
of the representation of China in the 
Council ought not to be decided on a 
collateral issue. If the Chinese Com- 
munist regime was sincere, it would 
welcome a United Nations investiga- 
tion to ascertain the facts, and the 
Soviet representative could also show 
his sincerity by permitting the com- 
plaint to be handled in the most ex- 
peditious fashion. 

The United States had no desire 
to prevent the Chinese Communist 
group from presenting its point of 
view to the United Nations; the pro- 
posed commission would be com- 
posed of two of the most reliable, 
reputable and impartial members of 
the United Nations. After the com- 
mission had submitted its findings, 
the Council could decide whether 
it wished to invite the Peiping repre- 
sentatives, under rule 39 of the rules 
of procedure, to give it such infor- 
mation or ‘assistance as required in 
the consideration of the commis- 
sion’s report. 

Also arguing that the Soviet pro- 
posal to extend an invitation to Piep- 
ing should not be adopted was the 
representative of Cuba, Dr. Carlos 
Blanco, who likewise maintained that 
Article 32 was not applicable because 
the question was not in the nature 
of a dispute. He was of the opinion 
that the Council must first settle the 
procedure to be followed for an in- 
vestigation which would obtain com- 
plete and impartial information on 





the basis of which the Council might 


take action. The representative of 
Ecuador, Mr. Quevedo, repeated 
arguments presented at a previous 
meeting to show that Article 32 could 
not apply, and that the Security 
Council must first obtain accurate 
information before discussing ex- 
tension of the invitation. His delega- 
tion believed that to extend such an 
invitation now would be premature, 
and it would therefore abstain in 
the vote. 


U.S.S.R. Statement 


The Council heard the representa- 
tives of the Soviet Union, Norway, 
France, Yugoslavia, India, and the 
United Kingdom speak in favor of 
inviting the People’s Republic of 
China to send a representative to par- 
ticipate in the discussions. 

Speaking first in this group was 
Mr. Malik who again maintained 
that such representation was required 
under Article 32 which “essentially 
provides that when international dis- 
putes are under consideration by the 
Security Council, both parties must 
be invited to be heard at its meet- 
ings.” Referring also to rule 39 of 
the rules of procedure, which reads: 
“The Security Council may invite 
members of the Secretariat or other 
persons, whom it considers com- 
petent for the purpose, to supply it 
with information or to give other as- 
sistance in examining matters within 
its competence,” Mr. Malik pointed 
out that the representative of South 
Korea had been invited on the basis 
of this rule and that there were no 
grounds for not applying it in the 
present case. 

Replying to an earlier charge that 
his Government was motivated by 
the desire to raise its prestige in Asia 
and to double its vote in the Coun- 
cil, Mr. Malik said such statements 
were slanderous and absurd. The 
prestige of the Soviet Union and its 
great leader with the peoples of Asia 
was “extremely high” and required 
recourse to no such proposal, while 
the invitation to the People’s Repub- 
lic of China to participate in the 
consideration of this question with- 
out the right to vote could scarcely 
be considered as doubling the vote of 
the U.S.S.R. The actual policy of 
his Government was to fight for the 
cause of peace, to defend the equal 
rights of all peoples and States, and 
to see that neither the United Na- 
tions nor any of its organs practiced 
discrimination. 

The Soviet representative pointed 
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out that the Council, when consider- 
ing the Kashmir and other questions, 
had shown due regard for the views 
of the parties concerned and had 
taken its decisions only after having 
secured their consent. 

In conclusion, Mr. Malik main- 
tained that the prestige of the Coun- 
cil would suffer if it followed a policy 
of violating the Charter and of dis- 
criminating against 475,000,000 peo- 
ple and their Government, and he 
hoped that the Council would ex- 
tend an invitation to the representa- 
tive of the People’s Republic of 
China during the consideration of 
the two items on its agenda: com- 
plaint of bombing of the territory of 
China, and complaint of armed in- 
vasion of Taiwan (Formosa). 


Statement by Norway 


Other speakers who favored the 
extending of this invitation differed 
as to the conclusiveness of the legal 
arguments adduced. Speaking on be- 
half of Norway, Arne Sunde believed 
that to extend an invitation would be 
in conformity with the practice 
adopted on June 25; however, such 
an invitation was not, obligatory, 
since Article 32 only applied when 
a dispute was under consideration by 
the Council. In the present case, 
the Council was faced with what 
Article 34 called a “situation which 
might lead to international friction 
or give rise to a dispute,” but the 
situation had not yet crystallized into 
a dispute. He also felt that the in- 
vestigating commission as proposed 
by the United States should be estab- 
lished without having to await the 
arrival of a representative of the 
People’s Republic of China. 

On the other hand, Jean Chauvel, 
of France, believed that Article 
32 did apply “despite the legal 
arguments which have been ad- 
vanced here.” The Council, after 
having agreed to consider the com- 
plaint submitted by the Peiping au- 
thorities, could not very well refuse 
to admit their representative to de- 
fend the case relating to that com- 
plaint. Furthermore, it would be 
difficult to see how any investigation 
could be conducted on the spot with- 
out the assistance of those authori- 
ties. Mr. Chauvel, in conclusion, was 
of the opinion that the status of that 
representative “would be that of a 
lawyer authorized to plead the cause 
of the plaintiff in a specific case; it 
would not be that of a member of 
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the Court which was to hear the 
case.” 


Two principal arguments were ad- 
duced by Dr. Ales Bebler, of Yugo- 
Slavia, in favor of voting to extend 
an invitation. First, China was at 
present badly represented on the 
Council and the Government at 
Peiping alone was qualified to repre- 
sent the Chinese people in interna- 
tional affairs. Secondly, that Gov- 
ernment exercised de facto control 
over the territory involved and the 
Council was not in a position to send 
a fact-finding commission there with- 
out consulting that Government, 
which could most easily be done by 
having it participate in the Council’s 
discussion. Unless the People’s Re- 
public was invited, Dr. Bebler said, 
he would be unable to vote in favor 
of sending a commission to a sover- 
eign state which had not been con- 
sulted on the matter. He added 
that it was even more obvious that 
he would not be able to vote in favor 
of a draft resolution which, as in the 
case of the U.S.S.R. text, asked the 
Council to take a decision on the 
substance of the question. 


Statement by India 


In the opinion of Sir Benegal N. 
Rau, of India, rule 39 of the pro- 
visional rules of procedure was ap- 
plicable in the present case. Draw- 
ing attention to the second paragraph 
of the United States draft resolution, 
calling on all Governments and au- 
thorities to provide safe conduct and 
all facilities requested by the pro- 
posed fact-finding commission, Sir 
Benegal stated that a representative 
of the People’s Republic of China 
could inform the Council of the at- 
titude of his Government on the mat- 
ter. That attitude, if unfavorable, 
might even be changed after the 
Council had debated the point. In 
any case, there were obvious ad- 
vantages in having such a representa- 
tive present. 

While he did not agree with pre- 
vious speakers who had maintained 
that Article 32 of the Charter or rule 
39 obligated the Council to extend 
an invitation, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of 
the United Kingdom, contended 
“that in equity—as opposed to law— 
the right of the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment to submit their views to this 
Council, if they so wish, is un- 
doubted.” That Government had 
made a formal complaint affecting 
all those States which were support- 





ing the present action in Korea, and 
it desired to make known its point 
of view to the Council. Most of the 
members felt that the People’s Re- 
public of China would be well ad- 
vised not to insist on this in view 
of the fair and very generous pro- 
posal made by the United States. 
However, if they did insist, their 
request should not be rejected. Sir 
Gladwyn also believed there was no 
practical reason why the Council 
should not decide to send out a fact- 
finding commission before the arrvial 
of the representative of the People’s 
Republic. 


The U.S.S.R. draft resolution was 
then voted upon and received 6 votes 
in favor, 3 (China, Cuba, United 
States) against, while Ecuador and 
Egypt abstained. Having received 
only six affirmative votes, the pro- 
posal failed of adoption. 


Next Phase 


The next phase of the debate 
opened with a discussion of the order 
of consideration of the two remain- 
ing draft resolutions. Mr. Austin 
argued that his draft resolution, al- 
though submitted a day later than 
the Soviet text, should be considered 
first because it related to ascertain- 
ing the necessary facts, whereas the 
Soviet resolution prejudged, con- 
demned, and excluded facts and 
reasons. 


On the other hand, Mr. Malik con- 
tended that under Article 32 of the 
rules of procedure, “principal mo- 
tions and draft resolutions shall have 
precedence in the order of their sub- 
mission.” He accused the United 
States representative of attempting, 
by use of the “mechanism of the 
vote,” to violate a basic rule of pro- 
cedure and to distort the facts. The 
two questions before the Council had 
been presented not by the U.S.S.R., 
as alleged, but by the People’s Re- 
public of China; it could be taken 
for granted that had the United 
States representative been President 
of the Council at the time the two 
cablegrams were received from Mr. 
Chou En-Lai, he would have tried 
to prevent their consideration. It was 
obvious that the creation and dis- 
patch of a fact-finding commission 
to some country could not be de- 
cided without the participation of 
that country. The United States was 
accustomed to send its emissaries 
and missions wherever it pleased; it 
could only behave in such a man- 
ner in dealing with its satellites, but 
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the governments of independent 
countries could not permit United 
States “gauleiters and spies” to enter 
their countries without permission. 
The United States not only urged 
the adoption of this method, but was 
trying to force it upon the Council 
in a hasty and irregular manner. Mr. 
Austin had argued that neither the 
Council nor the Soviet representative 
had the “facts,” but the Council had 
received two cablegrams in which 
the facts were clearly stated. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Austin had admitted 
that “an American aircraft had 
violated the aerial territory of 
China,” and though this admission 
was accompanied by a number of 
reservations, the fact remained that 
he had not denied that an Ameri- 
can aircraft had crossed the frontiers 
of China. 


Other Speakers 


The President, after terming as 
“gratuitously offensive” the allega- 
tion by Mr. Malik that all members 
of the Security Council must dance 
to the “American tune,” noted that 
there seemed to be general agree- 
ment that the debate should proceed 
on the basis of the consideration of 
both draft resolutions. The only de- 
cision required was the order of 
voting on the two drafts. 

Before a vote was taken on this 
matter, the representatives of India, 
Egypt, France, and China explained 
their respective positions. India would 
abstain from voting for reasons pre- 
viously stated. According to the 
Egyptian representative, Mahmoud 
Fawzi Bey, the Soviet draft was an 
accusation and a condemnation and 
the Council could not be expected 
to approve it prior to an investiga- 
tion of the facts; therefore, he would 
vote to consider the United States 
draft first. The French representa- 
tive, Mr. Chauvel, also agreed that 
it was “plain common sense” for an 
investigation to precede any con- 
demnation that might be _pro- 
nounced, and for the judgment to be 
suspended until the investigation had 
been carried out. Mr. Chou En-Lai 
had submitted allegations which had 
not been checked, and neither in 
public nor private law could a case 
be considered or decided solely on 
the basis of the complaint. The 
United States, for its part, had given 
no explanation of the facts in ques- 
tion, but had merely proposed a 
method for verifying the facts. Mr. 
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Tsiang acknowledged the weight of 
the arguments advanced by the 
United States, Egypt, and France, 
but added that the order of voting 
appeared to make little difference. 
It did not appear likely that the So- 
viet draft would be withdrawn and, 
in that case, “whether I should be 
called upon to vote first on this 
resolution or the other resolution, 
the difference would be only a mat- 
ter of a few minutes.” 


U.S.S.R. Statement 


By a vote of seven to one (U.S. 
S.R.), two abstentions (India, Yugo- 
slavia), the Council agreed to the 
proposal to vote on the United States 
draft resolution first. The President 
then pointed out that in the course 
of the debate the Council would 
discuss both resolutions together. 

The first to speak on the substance 
of the question was Mr. Malik, who 
dealt at some length with the con- 
tents of the two cablegrams dated 
August 27 and August 30 received 
from Mr. Chou En-Lai. The first 
cablegram alleged that on August 27, 
United States military airplanes in- 
vaded the air of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, flying along the right 
bank of the Yalu River and strafing 
buildings, railway stations, railway 
carriages and people, with numbers 
of them being killed and wounded. 
Attacks had taken place at 10.04 
when two B-29 bombers flew above 
the city of Chi-an; at 10.05 when 
three P-51s and one Mosquito flew 
above Lin-Chiang city and strafed 
the nearby railway station of Ta-Li- 
Tzu; at 11.04 when four airplanes 
machine-gunned the same area; at 
14.30 when a B-29 bomber circled 
and reconnoitred over the city of 
An-Tung; and at 16.40 when two 
P-5is strafed the An-Tung airfield. 
According to the second cablegram, 
further aerial invasions took place. 
At 17.45 on August 29, four United 
States fighters flew above La-Koo- 
Shao of the Kuan-Tien district on 
the right bank of the Yalu River, and 
afterwards flew to Chang-Tien-Ho- 
Kou where they fired several shots at 
fishing boats, killing one fisherman 
and wounding two others. At 17.50 
the same fighters appeared over Koo- 
Lou-Tzu to the northeast of An- 
Tung, where they again fired shots 
at fishing boats, killing three fisher- 
men and wounding five others. These 
acts had been described by Mr. Chou 


En-Lai as provocative and atrocious 
acts of invasion. 


After quoting Mr. Austin’s state- 
ment of August 31 that one P-51 
aircraft “may have, by mistake, 
violated Chinese territory in Man- 
churia and strafed an airstrip in the 
late afternoon of August 27, 1950,” 
the U.S.S.R. representative stated 
that “no one denies the fact that 
the integrity of the frontiers of China 
was violated by the air forces of the 
United States of America.” Nor, he 
said, was it denied that those air 
forces bombed and shelled buildings, 
railway stations and an aerodrome, 
causing loss of human life and prop- 
erty damage, and “that fact may be 
regarded as firmly established.” 


Continuing, Mr. Malik said that 
the appearance of United States mil- 
itary aircraft over Chinese territory 
was a gross violation of both the 
frontiers of China and of the ele- 
mentary standards of international 
law. The situation was aggravated 
by the fact that the aircraft had 
destroyed human life and caused ma- 
terial damage. The Security Coun- 
cil must condemn such illegal actions 
and place on the United States entire 
responsibility for all damage sus- 
tained by the People’s Republic of 
China. The Soviet draft resolu- 
tion, if adopted, would promote 
the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 


“Premeditated Provocation” 


Turning next to the United States 
draft resolution, Mr. Malik said the 
admission by that Government of its 
violation of Chinese frontiers made 
unnecessary the establishment of any 
special commission of investigation. 
The stubborn opposition of the 
United States to the Soviet proposal 
inviting a representative of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China proved that 
the United States feared a thorough 
and objective consideration of the 
question by the Council and was 
trying to prevent this by setting up 
some sort of commission of inquiry. 
The United States was attempting to 
sidetrack the matter. Furthermore, 
the United States was trying to send 
its Own representatives on the staff 
of the commission, if not as members 
of it, to make a reconnaissance of the 
situation in China. All these facts 
and the hasty way in which the 
United States representative was try- 
ing to force his proposal on’ the 
Council inevitably gave the impres- 
sion of “premeditated provocation,” 
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the main figure in which was the 
notorious American “proconsul” in 
the Far East, General MacArthur. 


The flagrant aggression of the 
United States could be described as 
the act of a murderer “who offers 
compensation in dollars for the mur- 
der he has committed,” and it was 
time to expose this vile and inadmis- 
sible method of concealing misdeeds 
behind a mask of benevolence. Mr. 
Malik then drew the attention of the 
Council to a number of cables from 
various workers’, students and pub- 
lic organizations and from Chinese 
intellectual societies describing their 
profound indignation at the “evil 
deeds of the United States mur- 
derers.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Malik main- 
tained that it was obvious that if the 
Council refused the request of the 
People’s Republic of China to be 
heard, that Government would be 
justified in refusing to abide by a 
Council decision. It was also ob- 
vious that the United States was 
pursuing hidden and hostile objec- 
tives with regard to the People’s Re- 
public of China and the Chinese 
people. 


United States Reply 


One reason for the misrepresenta- 
tion by Mr. Malik that the United 
States had admitted having violated 
Chinese frontiers and had committed 
an illegal act was, according to Mr. 
Austin, the “evil desire” of the So- 
viet Union ruling circle to divide the 
Council and enervate its power to 
resist Soviet aggression. Afraid to 
face the whole United Nations, the 
U.S.S.R. attempted to single out one 
member for attack and hurled such 
opprobrious words as “gangster” and 
“murderer” at that country. The ef- 
fects of this outburst could not be 
measured on the parents of those 
soldiers who were sacrificing every- 
thing as soldiers of the United Na- 
tions battling to preserve peace and 
prevent the extension of war. 

If we should permit such tactics to 
succeed, Mr. Austin continued, who 
knew but that each country would 
be forced to face the Soviet Union 
individually. But the U.S.S.R. would 
not be permitted to succeed, for the 
freedom-inspired Members of the 
United Nations had already exercised 
great vitality in performing their 
peace-making functions. Those mem- 
bers would grow in strength and be- 
come more united with each achieve- 
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ment gained over obstruction, delay 
and abuse. Aggression in Korea 
would be suppressed, and peace, free- 
dom and rehabilitation would be 
gained by the Korean people. 

The attempt to expedite the vote 
on the draft resolutions was critic- 
ized by the Soviet Union, which was 
utterly oblivious to the state of all 
who were fighting for peace and 
which was insulting all those who 
were trying to carry into effect the 
peacemaking functions of the United 
Nations. “I say, let us vote tonight 
and give them the encouragement 
that the Security Council of the 
United Nations is backing them, in 
spite of this obstruction,” Mr. Austin 
stated in conclusion. 


Second Statement by India 


Should the United States draft re- 
solution be adopted, Sir Benegal Rau 
stated, his Government would nomi- 
nate a suitable representative to the 
commission of inquiry that would be 
established, although he reiterated 
that such a commission could not 
function usefully without the co- 
operation of the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China. Refer- 
ring to a previous statement that Mr. 
Malik had made about “gauleiters 
and spies” going as uninvited guests 
to various countries, Sir Benegal 
added that if this applied to the 
representatives of India and Sweden 
on the proposed commission, the two 
Governments concerned protested 
very strongly against the insinuation 
that their representatives could be 
classed as intelligence agents of any 
country. (Mr. Malik subsequently 
stated that his remarks did not refer 
to India or Sweden, but applied to 
the practice of the United States.) 


Soviet Draft Opposed 


Turning to the Soviet draft, Sir 
Benegal said that he would have to 
oppose it since it sought to condemn 
without investigation. Furthermore, 
that part of the draft calling on the 
United States to prohibit illegal acts 
was unnecessary inasmuch as the 
United States representative had 
made a statement to the effect that 
the instructions under which aircraft 
operated under the Unified Com- 
mand strictly prohibited them from 
crossing Korean frontiers into ad- 
jacent territory. 


In supporting the United States 
draft resolution, Mr. Quevedo, of 
Ecuador, pointed out that the mem- 
bership of the proposed commission 
was a guarantee that it would inspire 
confidence in each of the parties con- 
cerned owing to the high moral 
standing and impartiality of India 
and Sweden, each of which main- 
tained friendly relations with the 
Peiping Government. The establish- 
ment of such a commission would 
also be proof of goodwill and of the 
desire of the United Nations that 
no people should suffer without cause 
from the consequences of a police 
action. 

Dr. Tsiang challenged the validity 
of the cablegrams which Mr. Malik 
had read to the Council. The asso- 
ciations, leagues and unions con- 
cerned had all been organized by the 
Communists, he contended. He re- 
ferred at length to one such telegram, 
purporting to speak on behalf of 
the 30,000,000 people of Hunan. 
Dr. Tsiang reviewed the assistance 
given by the American people to 
Hunan during the war and after- 
wards through UNRRA, and added 
that to say that 30,000,000 Hunanese 
denounced “American imperialism” 
was “the biggest of all big lies.” 


United Kingdom Statement 


Speaking briefly as representative 
of the United Kingdom, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb agreed that the insults hurled 
by the Soviet representative against 
the forces and Governments now 
engaged in fighting aggression would 
be resented. “But it is equally pos- 
sible that they may be interpreted as 
evidence of the success which is 
attending the present efforts of the 
brave defenders of democracy in 
Korea, and it is in this light that I, 
personally, think that we would be 
well advised to regard them.” 

On the understanding that the vote 
on both draft resolutions would be 
one of substance, the President now 
called for a vote on the United States 
draft resolution. The result was 7 
in favor, 1 (U.S.S.R.) against, with 
2 abstentions (India, Yugoslavia). 
China did not participate. This draft 
therefore was not adopted, owing to 
the negative vote of a permanent 
member. 

The Soviet draft resolution was 
then voted upon; the result was 1 
in favor (U.S.S.R.), 8 against, 1 ab- 
stention (Yugoslavia). China did 
not participate in the vote. 
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Unified Command’s 
Report to Council 


ONTINUED hard fighting in 

Korea, the arrival of British 
Army combat units, the complete 
control of the seas by United Na- 
tions forces, the growing effectiveness 
of air operations, evidence of foreign 
support of the North Koreans, treat- 
ment of prisoners of war, the high 
morale and the immediate need of 
civilian relief in South Korea were 
stressed in General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s fourth report to the Secur- 
ity Council on Unified Command 
operations from August 16 to Au- 
gust 31. 

Fighting continued to be severe 
all along the front, with the North 
Koreans making moderate local gains 
in certain sectors in spite of deter- 
mined resistance. The United Na- 
tions control of the seas guaranteed 
the safe arrival of troops and supplies 
and the safe removal of the sick 
and wounded. With operational effi- 
ciency at a very high level, the naval 
forces were performing all tasks 
assigned and steadily increasing their 
range of operations. The combined 
air forces were giving close support 
to ground troops and delivering 
severe blows to war industries and 
transport facilities in the areas held 
by the North Koreans. United Na- 
tions aircraft were under orders to 
confine their operations to military 
targets, and the accusation that they 
had attacked the civilian population 
had no foundation in fact. 


Origin of Munitions 


Captured equipment of Soviet 
manufacture confirmed reports that 
the U.S.S.R. had delivered munitions 
to the North Korean forces during 
1949 and 1950. North Korea was 
possibly manufacturing small arms, 
but its industry was not capable of 
making such heavy equipment as 
armor, tanks, and artillery. Though 
there was no confirmation of direct 
or overt Chinese Communist partici- 
pation in the Korean conflict, the 
report stated that approximately 
140,000 North Korean troops had 
had training and combat action with 
the Chinese Communist forces. At 
the outbreak of hostilities, from 
40,000 to 60,000 of these had been 
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released and integrated in the North 
Korean army to expand the initial 
divisions and constabulary brigades 
to the current battle order of thirteen 
to fifteen divisions. 

Positive evidence had been ob- 
tained of the shooting of prisoners 
of war by the North Koreans. In 
contrast, the representative of the 
International Red Cross with the 
United Nations forces reported that 
the treatment of war prisoners in 
South Korea was “perfect.” More 
than 2,000 prisoners had been taken 
during the period, many times more 
than in previous periods. Though 
limited in size, enemy desertions were 
increasing, apparently as a result of 
United Nations guarantees of humane 
treatment. Even Communist-trained 
“morale” officers were deserting. | 

Psychological warfare continued 
with daily United Nations radio 
broadcasts and air-dropped leaflets 
to tell the people the truth of the 
situation, to warn them to keep 
away from military targets, and to 
assure soldiers that they would re- 
ceive humane treatment as prisoners 


of war. More than 37,000,000 leat- 
lets had been dropped in the area 
held by the North Koreans. 

The morale among the civilian 
population and in the government 
offices of the Republic of Korea 
was very high. United Nations forces 
were everywhere greeted with “wel- 
come” signs and offered refresh- 
ments. A Patriotic League had been 
formed by volunteers who gave 
needed labor and assisted in pro- 
curing equipment and local supplies 
required by United Nations forces. 
The many refugees were being aided 
in every way to obtain shelter and 
other necessities of life by such vol- 
unteer organizations as the Emer- 
gency Central Committee of the Ko- 
rean Red Cross. 


Survey of Relief Needs 


A survey of relief needs had re- 
vealed that the foodstocks in South 
Korea would be inadequate to pro- 
vide even a minimum subsistence 
after the middle of September. Emer- 
gency arrangements had been made 
to supply 15,000 metric tons of rice 
and 5,000 metric tons of barley in 
September, with 20,000 and 10,000 
tons respectively in October. As an 
emergency measure, it had _ been 
arranged to procure locally 25 per 
cent of the estimated requirements 
for medical supplies and equipment, 

(Continued on page 307.) 


A MACHINE-GUN EMPLACEMENT near the Korean front. 
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Analysis of Issues 
By Korean Commission 


HE invasion of the Republic of 

Korea on June 25 by the armed 
forces of the North Korean author- 
ities was “an act of aggression initi- 
ated without warning and without 
provocation, in execution of a care- 
tully prepared plan.” 

This the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Korea concludes in its report 
to the General Assembly covering 
the period from December 15, 1949, 
to September 4, 1950. 

Part one of the report deals with 
the aggression; part two with the 
situation in Korea prior to the aggres- 
sion; part three with the activities of 
the Commission after the aggression; 
and part four contains an analysis of 
the issues involved, together with the 
conclusions of the Commission. (For 
the text of this fourth part, see 
page 303.) 

The Commission’s description of 
the fact of aggression .is largely a 
repetition of its early reports to the 
Security Council. It then goes on 
to deal with the origin and nature 
of the struggle, touching on the arti- 
ficial division of Korea and the 
resulting deadlock. 


North Korean Policy 


As for the policy of aggression of 
the North Korean authorities, the 
Commission asserts that the act of 
aggression made it clear that the 
objectives of these authorities all 
along had been to secure by force 
what could not be gained by other 
means. 

The aggression was preceded “by 
sustained efforts to undermine and 
weaken the Republic of Korea. It 
was part of the plan of the North 
Korean authorities to encompass by 
these efforts the downfall of the Re- 
public or, failing that, so to enfeeble 
the Government that it could not 
long resist their ultimate onslaught. 


“While an invading force adequate 
for their purpose was being trained 
and equipped,” the Commission 
states, “everything was done by the 
North Korean authorities to spread 
confusion and discontent in South 
Korea. They endeavored to foster 
and promote conditions favorable to 
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a general upheaval. In furtherance 
of their policy of aggression, it was 
necessary to exclude from North 
Korea any kind of international ob- 
servation. 

“It was part of their plan of 
aggression to spread inflammatory 
propaganda calculated to create dis- 
sension in South Korea, to give aid 
to armed bands sent to invade South 
Korea after having been formed and 
trained on North Korean territory, 
and to incite the population of South 


Korea to side with and support these 
guerrilla bands. It was also part of 
their policy to maintain a state of 
tension along the 38th Parallel and 
to create confusion in the minds of 
the South Korean population on the 
eve of the aggression by false offers 
of unification by peaceful means.” 


Situation Prior to Aggression 


In its survey of the situation in 
Korea prior to the act of aggression, 
the Commission explains its own 
task, weighed against the generous 
co-operation received from the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Korea 
and the “bitter and unrelenting hos- 
tility” of the Northern regime. It 
also deals at length with the question 
of unification and the economic and 


Major F. S. B. Peach of Australia, one of the military observers of the United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea, with a Korean military officer and fighter pilots. 
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political factors affecting the develop- 
ment of representative government 
in the Republic of Korea, and, 
finally, with the measures taken by 
the Republic to meet the threat from 
the north. 


The safeguarding of its national 
security, the Commission says, had 
been the constant anxiety of the 
Republic; and on this goal, if not 
always on the method to attain it, 
the Executive and the National As- 
sembly, despite all other differences, 
“have been of one mind.” 


A first concern of the new Govern- 
ment in 1948 was the establishment 
of a national defence force. By 
1950, the training and equipping of 
an army of 100,000 men had pro- 
gressed far enough to give the Gov- 
ernment a reasonable measure of 
confidence in its ability, with the 
assistance of a large police force of 
50,000 men, to maintain law and 
order, and to withstand any attack 
from the North not supported by an 
outside power. 


In late 1949 and the first half of 
1950, the Government committed its 
forces to a prolonged campaign to 
stamp out internal disorder caused 
by guerrillas trained in North Korea. 
The employment of more and better 
trained troops made possible tighter 
control of guerrilla infiltration across 
the parallel, and quicker action 
against raids in the interior. The 
successes of the army gained for it 
increased co-operation from the 
farmers. 


Thus, two months before the act 
of aggression, the Commission ex- 
plains, the Republic was relatively 
free of guerrillas and seemed capable 
of remaining so. A reassignment of 
South Korean forces had become 
possible, and the police were trans- 
ferred to the work of mopping-up 
while most of the army was freed 
for its primary task of preparing to 
function as a national defence force. 


Building of Defences 


In a section of its report on the 
building up of the Republic’s national 
defences, the Commission recalls 
that, in its report to the fourth session 
of the Assembly, it had mentioned 
that, along with the increase in the 
number and intensity of border raids, 
propaganda efforts of North Korean 
authorities to cause dissension in the 
South and to subvert its citizens had 
been stepped up. The Government 
of the Republic had hastened the 
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pace of its military preparations and 
pressed the United States for military 
aid beyond that already received. 


“United States military personnel 
were advising and assisting in the 
training of the Republic’s forces, as 
on the other side of the parallel 
military personnel of the U.S.S.R. 
were reportedly performing like serv- 
ices for the Northern forces,” the 
Commission relates. 

In January 1950, the Chief of 
Staff of the Korean Army informed 
the Commission that he believed the 
aggressive plans of the North Korean 
authorities to be mature, and that it 
would be only a matter of time 
before they would be put into action. 
He was unable to say whether an 
attack would take place with the 
coming of spring, but he believed 
that it would come whenever signs 
of weakness were shown by the Re- 
public of Korea. 


Disparity in Strength 


Information from the best avail- 
able sources in the Republic, the 
Commission continues, indicated an 
increasing awareness, during the first 
half of 1950, of a growing disparity 
between the strength of the forces of 
the Republic and of the North Ko- 
rean authorities. 


In January 1950, the Chief of 
Staff of the Republic informed the 
Commission that, according to in- 
telligence sources, the total strength 
of the North Korean Army was 
approximately 175,000 men, sub- 
divided into three categories: 91,500 
in the “People’s Army,” 60,500 in a 
“Peace Preservation Army,” and 20,- 
000 in the “Voluntary Corps,” plus 
miscellaneous forces. The Voluntary 
Corps, he stated, was composed 
chiefly of Korean communists from 
China, who had been previously resi- 
dent in Manchuria and were veterans 
of the Chinese Communist 8th Route 
Army. In February, he stated that 
the North Korean forces possessed 
more powerful and more numerous 
artillery weapons than did the army 
of the Republic, as well as 130 tanks 
and 60 armored cars, and that their 
planes had been recently increased 
in number from 60 to 102. These 
increases he attributed to a growing 
volume of aid from the Soviet Union. 

The Army of the Republic, on the 
other hand, at this time consisted of 
about 100,000 men, organized into 
eight infantry divisions. These divi- 
sions were not equipped for offensive 
combat. The Army had a few 


armored cars, but no tanks, and only 
one battalion of obsolete 105 mm. 
howitzers per division and anti-tank 
guns not exceeding 57 mm. in calibre. 
No air force existed. 


Brigadier-General W. L. Roberts, 
Chief of the United States Korean 
Military Advisory Group, reports the 
Commission, “disagreed with the 
Republican estimates and considered 
that the approximate 100,000 
strength of the Republic of Korea’s 
army was at least equal to, if not 
superior to, that of the North Korean 
Army.” As to the quality and quan- 
tity of armaments, however, he 
agreed with the Chief of Staff of 
the Army of the Republic. He added 
that the equipment obtained from 
the United States Army was of a 
purely defensive character. 

(Earlier in the report—in pointing 
out that the United States had in- 
formed the Republic that the launch- 
ing of any attack from South Korea 
would be immediately followed by 
the termination of all aid, both mili- 
tary and economic, from the United 
States—the Commission refers to a 
statement made to it by General 
Roberts. This was to the effect that 
the armament left to the Army of 
the Republic by the United States 
forces when they withdrew had been 
limited to defensive weapons, in- 
cluding small calibre artillery, but 
without tanks and without airplanes. 
This was done, General Roberts had 
explained, in order to make it impos- 
sible for the Republic even to con- 
template launching a war for the 
unification of the country.) 


Despite the disparity between the 
figures for the North Korean forces 
given by the Chief of Staff and those 
given by General Roberts, both 
seemed to agree that the situation 
along the parallel was at that time 
well under control, presenting no 
immediate danger. General Roberts’ 
confidence in the ability of the South 
Korean Army to handle the forces 
of North Korea in case of attack 
was generally accepted, the Com- 
mission adds. 


Warning of Danger of Invasion 


On May 10, however, Captain 
Sihn Sung Mo, the Defence Minister 
of the Republic, stated at a confer- 
ence in Seoul with representatives of 
the foreign press that North Korean 
troops were moving in force towards 
the 38th Parallel and that there. was 
imminent danger of invasion. He 
said that the North Korean Army 
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had grown to 183,000 trained men 
supported by a large number of 
planes (later stated to be 197), 173 
tanks, and 32 naval vessels. About 
25,000 Koreans who had previously 
fought in the Chinese Communist 
Army had been incorporated in the 
Northern forces. 

The attention of the Commission 
was drawn to this statement, and a 
hearing was arranged at which infor- 
mation on the seriousness of the 
danger and the degree of imminence 
of the invasion, as envisaged by the 
Defence Minister, was obtained from 
the Acting Deputy Chief of Staff 
and the Chief of Intelligence of the 
Korean Army. 


“Following this hearing,” the re- 
port says, “members of the Commis- 


sion informally heard two officers 
from General Roberts’ staff, who 
substantially confirmed the informa- 
tion given by the Korean military 
authorities, modifying only to a small 
extent some of the figures quoted 
for the strength of the North Korean 
forces, and recognizing the growing 
disparity between the forces of the 
North and those of the South. They 
did not, however, agree on the im- 
minence of any danger and again 
expressed confidence ‘in the ability 
of the Army of the Republic to 
handle the forces of the Northern 
regime in case of attack.” 

After dealing with its functions 
since the aggression, in the third part 
of its report, the Commission goes 
on to analyze the issues involved and 
to give its conclusions, as follows. 


| THE COMMISSION’S ANALYSIS AND CONCLUSIONS | 


Following is the text of part four of the 
report of the United Nations Commission on 
Korea, containing its analysis and conclusions: 


Responsibility for the 
Aggression 


The invasion of the territory of 
the Republic of Korea by the armed 
forces of the North Korean author- 
ities, which began on June 25, 1950, 
was an act of aggression initiated 
without warning and without provo- 
cation, in execution of a carefully 
prepared plan. 

This plan of aggression, it is now 
clear, was an essential part of the 
policy of the North Korean author- 
ities, the object of which was to 
secure control over the whole of 
Korea. If control could not be 
gained by peaceful means, it would 
be achieved by overthrowing the 
Republic of Korea, either by under- 
mining it from within or, should that 
prove ineffective, by resorting to 
direct aggression. As the methods 
used for undermining the Republic 
from within proved unsuccessful, the 
North Korean authorities launched 
an invasion of the territory of the 
Republic of Korea. 


Origin and Nature of 
the Conflict 


The origin of the conflict is to be 
found in the artificial division of 
Korea and in the failure, in 1945, 
of the occupying powers to reach 
agreement on the method to be used 
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for giving independence to Korea. 
This failure was not due to anything 
inherent in the attitude of the people 
of Korea themselves, but was a 
reflection of those wider and more 
fundamental differences of outlook 
and policy which have become so 
marked a feature of the international 
scene. 

This artificial division was con- 
solidated by the exclusion from 
North Korea of the United Nations 
Temporary Commission which had 
been charged by the General Assem- 
bly to observe the holding of elec- 
tions on a democratic basis in the 
whole of Korea. In the circum- 
stances, it was decided to hold such 
elections in South Korea alone. 


Had internationally supervised 
elections been allowed to take place 
in the whole of Korea, and had a 
unified and independent Korea there- 
by come into existence, the present 
conflict could never have arisen. 


Prospects of Unification 


The Korean people, one in race, 
language, and culture, fervently de- 
sire to live in a unified and inde- 
pendent Korea. Unification can be 
the only aim regarding Korea. It 
did, however, appear to the Com- 
mission, before the aggression took 
place, that unification through nego- 
tiation was unlikely to be achieved 
if such negotiation involved the hold- 
ing of internationally supervised 
elections on a democratic basis in the 
whole of Korea. Experience sug- 


gested that the North Korean author- 
ities would never agree to such 
elections. 

It was hoped that, at some stage, 
it might be possible to break down 
the economic and social barriers be- 
tween the two political entities as a 
step toward unification. That, too, 
proved illusory as the North Korean 
authorities persisted in their policy 
of aiming at the overthrow of the 
Republic of Korea. 

After the consolidation of the 
division of Korea, propaganda and 
hostile activities on the part of the 
North Korean authorities accentuated 
tension which, in turn, stiffened the 
attitude of the Government and peo- 
ple of the Republic of Korea, and 
even further prejudiced such possi- 
bility of unification by negotiation as 
might have remained. Notwithstand- 
ing the continued efforts of the Com- 
mission, it appeared on the eve of 
the aggression that the Korean pen- 
insula would remain divided indefi- 
nitely or at least until international 
tension had slackened. 


Development of Representative 
Government in the Republic 
of Korea 


The necessity to safeguard the 
stability and security of the Republic 
of Korea from the threat from the 
North gradually became a controlling 
factor in all the major activities of 
the administration of the Republic, 
and absorbed energies and resources 
which were needed to carry out the 
economic and social reconstruction 
program and to develop the new 
form of representative government. 

The first two years of the new 
National Assembly reflected clearly 
the difficulties which it would be 
normal to expect in a body dealing 
with a new and unfamiliar political 
structure. It had become clear, long 
before the act of aggression occurred, 
that the Legislature was making good 
progress in its efforts to exert parlia- 
mentary control over all departments 
of government, and would not rest 
content until its relations with the 
Executive had been satisfactorily ad- 
justed. The growing civic responsi- 
bility shown by the Legislature au- 
gured well for the future of repre- 
sentative government in Korea. 

At the elections of May 30, 1950, 
the people showed very considerable 
enthusiasm, and the electoral machin- 
ery functioned well. Among the 
cases of interference with candidates 
which occurred, some were explain- 
able in the light of the stringent 
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precautions which the Government 
found it necessary to take in order 
to safeguard the stability and security 
of the state against the threat from 
the North. Although there appeared 
to be little justification for interfer- 
ence in some other cases, the results 
of the elections, in which many can- 
didates critical of the administration 
were returned, showed that the voters 
were in fact able to exercise their 
democratic freedom of choice among 
candidates, and had cast their votes 
accordingly. The results also showed 
popular support of the Republic, and 
a determination to improve the ad- 
ministration by constitutional means. 

The division of Korea added to 
the economic difficulties that had 
arisen at the end of the Japanese 
domination, and made it most diffi- 
cult for the Republic of Korea to 
become self-supporting. Funds which 
might have been expended for the 
execution of the social and eco- 
nomic program of the Republic were 
consumed by heavy defence expen- 
ditures. | Nevertheless, when the 
aggression occurred, substantial prog- 
ress was being made with that 
program. 


Korean Needs and Aspirations 


Serious problems of reconstruction 
and rehabilitation, particularly the 
grave refugee problem, already con- 
front the country. To these prob- 
lems will be added problems of yet 
greater magnitude when the military 
conflict comes to an end. It will be 
quite beyond the capacity of the 
country to provide from its own 
resources means for rehabilitation. 
A healthy and viable democracy in 
Korea cannot come into being unless 
very considerable aid and assistance 
is provided from outside Korea. 

Finally, as the division of the 
country and the resulting antago- 
nisms were artificial, the Commission 
believes that, when the conditions 
under which they arose disappear, 
it will be possible for the Korean 
people of both North and South to 
come again together, to live in peace, 
and to build the strong foundations 
of a free, democratic Korea. 

The report was signed at Camp 
Hialeah, Pusan, Korea, on Septem- 
ber 4 by the following delegates: 
Anup Singh (Chairman), India; A. B. 
Jamieson (Rapporteur), Australia; 
Liu Yu-Wan, China; Angel Gochez 
Marin, El Salvador; Henri Brionval, 
France; Bernabe Africa, Philippines; 
Kamil Idil, Turkey; and Bertil A. 
Renborg, Principal Secretary. 
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UNESCO’S EXECUTIVE BOARD at its special meeting in Paris in connection with Korean events. 


Urgent Relief Needs 


of Korean Civilians 


OOD, clothes, medical supplies, 

tools, household utensils, and 
other necessary items for civilian re- 
lief in Korea have been contributed 
by United Nations Members and 
specialized agencies. These contribu- 
tions have been made in response 
to the Security Council’s resolution 
of July 31 and that of the Economic 
and Social Council on August 14, 
and to the Unified Command’s re- 
quest in August for $4,250,000 of 
medical supplies. 

Pakistan is sending 5,000 tons of 
wheat. Denmark, Israel, and Vene- 
zuela are furnishing drugs and other 
medical supplies. Uruguay has of- 
fered $2,000,000 for the purchase 
of whatever is deemed necessary by 
the Unified Command. The Philip- 
pines’ Red Cross is sending 500 units 
of fresh blood. The International 
Refugee Organization (IRO) is 
donating $150,000 of supplies in the 
form of clothes, blankets, tools, cook- 
ing pots, and other indispensables. 
IRO and the World Health Organiza- 
tion are sending five medica! teams 
to assist in civilian relief work in 
Korea, where it is estimated that 
about 1,500,000 persons are refu- 
gees in the area held by the United 
Nations forces. The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization is sending a mission 
to determine the nature and extent 
of Korea’s needs in the fields of edu- 
cation, science, and culture. It has 


set aside $125,000 to help restore 
the Korean teaching system after the 
conflict is ended. 

The problems of reconstruction 
and rehabilitation, particularly the 
grave refugee problem, were pointed 
out by the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Korea in its report to the 
General Assembly (see page 301), 
and the need for immediate action 
was stressed in General Douglas 
MacArthur’s fourth report to the 
Security Council on Unified Com- 
mand operations in Korea (see page 
305). Civilian relief needs had so 
far been met by emergency meas- 
ures, General MacArthur’s report 
stated, but prompt action by Mem- 
ber nations was needed to provide 
food, clothes, and medical supplies 
during the coming winter. As food 
stocks in South Korea were inade- 
quate to provide even a minimum 
subsistence after the middle of Sep- 
tember, arrangements had _ been 
made to bring in 15,000 metric tons 
of rice and 5,000 metric tons of 
barley in September, and 20,000 and 
10,000 tons respectively in October. 

On September 7, General Mac- 
Arthur appointed Brigadier-General 
C. F. Sams, head of the Public 
Health and Welfare Section of 
scap (Supreme Command, Allied 
Powers) in Tokyo, to administer 
civilian relief in Korea in consulta- 
tion with the South Korean Govern- 
ment, the United States Ambassador 
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and officials of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, and with 
the United Nations Special Adviser 
on Civilian Relief, C. Hart Schaaf. 
A twelve months’ program is under 
consideration, based on a detailed 
survey which revealed critical short- 
ages of food, clothing, and shelter. 
The Korean Ministry of Health, by 
its immunization work, had greatly 
reduced the danger of epidemics, but 
a spread of infectious diseases was 
feared at the onset of cold weather. 
Though the present number of refu- 
gees was estimated at 1,500,000, of- 
ficials familiar with the situation gen- 
erally agreed that the final figure 
might well exceed 3,000,000, for 
refugees were still flowing into the 
camps established for them. 


On September 6, a group of the 
United Nations Commission on 
Korea visited one of these camps on 
the island of Kojedo, where some 
37,000 refugees are assembled. The 
visitors received a tremendous wel- 
come. The streets were lined with 
people waving thousands of United 
Nations flags. Many of the refugees 


were found to be living in schools 
and hastily constructed shelters, 
though large numbers were still liv- 
ing in the open, out in fields or on the 
beaches. Their major needs, they 
reported, were for blankets, tents, 
and medical supplies, for the food 
situation on the island was not yet 
critical. The health of the refugees 
was better than could normally have 
been expected. Dysentery was the 
main illness, but the authorities were 
concerned about the threat of pneu- 
monia as winter came on. Alto- 
gether, the UNCOK group was im- 
pressed by what the South Korea 
Government had accomplished in the 
midst of critical military operations. 


At a brief formal ceremony before 
departing, C. Kondapi, India’s alter- 
nate on the Commission, assured an 
audience of several thousand that 
the entire free world was behind the 
people of Korea in their struggle and 
would give every possible assistance 
to the refugees among them, for the 
“refugee problem,” he told them, “is 
no less important than the military 
situation.” 





Mounting Contributions 


To Aid Unified Command 


NCLUDING the United States, 

fifteen Member nations have con- 
tributed or have offered to supply 
ground forces, eight have sent or 
offered to send naval units, and six 
have dispatched or offered to furnish 
military and transport aircraft to aid 
Unified Command operations in Ko- 
rea. Some of these and many more 
have offered economic assistance, 
financial aid, tanks, foodstuffs, ship- 
ping, medical supplies and hospital 
units, among other things. 


Those contributing or offering 
ground forces are Australia, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Canada, China, France, 
Greece, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Panama, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, Turkey, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. Naval units 
have been supplied or offered by 
Australia, Canada, China, France, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Military and transport air- 
craft have been sent or offered by 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, 
South Africa, and the United States. 
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When Canada authorized the re- 
cruiting of an additional army bri- 
gade for service in Korea, Prime 
Minister Louis S. St. Laurent stated 
that the brigade would be known as 
the Canadian Army Special Force. 
Specially trained and equipped, it 
would be available for carrying out 
Canada’s obligations under ihe Unit- 
ed Nations Charter or the North 
Atlantic Pact. 


Philippine Expeditionary Force 


The Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
and the permanent representative of 
the Philippines to the United Na- 
tions, General Carlos P. Romulo, 
stated on September 14 that the Phil- 
ippine Congress had taken an historic 
step at a recent session when it 
approved a bill “to provide for the 
organization, equipping, and main- 
tenance of a Philippine expeditionary 
force for service in the enforcement 
of United Nations sanctions and 
policies. . . .”. Though the measure 





THE UNITED NATIONS FLAG is presented by 

Foreign Secretary Carlos P. Romulo to Lieu- 

tenant-Colonel Mariano Azurin for the Philip- 

pines’ 10th Battalion combat team prior to 
its departure for Korea. 


specifically dealt with troops for 
Korea, it was clear from the title of 
the act and its dispositions, said 
General Romulo, that the Philippine 
Government intended to maintain 
such forces as part of the United 
Nations police force contemplated 
under the Charter. 


Follows Charter Principle 


His country was thus one of the 
first United Nations Members to 
carry out the principle of collective 
military action against breaches of 
the peace and acts of aggression as 
provided in Chapter VII of the Char- 
ter, a problem under consideration 
by the Military Staff Committee since 
1946. The action of the Philippine 
Congress, which in a sense bypassed 
and outran the Military Staff Com- 
mittee’s negotiations, confronted the 
United Nations with a situation 
wherein a Member state decided to 
carry out the clear intent and pur- 
pose of the Charter without going 
through the negotiations and special 
agreements foreshadowed in Articles 
43 and 47. All states that had sent 
Or were sending armed forces to 
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THE COMMANDER OF THE NETHERLANDS VOLUNTEERS to serve under the Unified Command 
in Korea Major M. P. A. Den Ouden (seated), and other officers of the force. 


Korea had contributed, in varying 
degrees, to this most significant de- 
velopment, said General Romulo. 
By this bold stroke at a time of 
grave crisis, these states had partici- 
pated in a creative act of enormous 
potentiality for the growth of United 
Nations influence and power. They 
had pumped life into a hitherto inert 
portion of the Charter. 

Since August 3, these additional 
offers of assistance for Korea have 
been received (for previous respon- 
ses, see the BULLETIN, vol. IX, nos. 
2; 3, ane 4): 


Additional Responses 


Belgium: (Sept. 8) in addition to 
assisting air transport between the 
United States and Korea, decided to 
constitute a combat corps of about 
1,000 men to be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Unified Command. 


Canada: (August 11) decided to 
make available at once, with the co- 
operation of the Canadian Pacific 
Airlines, the complete passenger serv- 
ice of the regular Canadian com- 
mercial air service between Van- 
couver and Tokyo . . . on two flights 
a week west-bound and the equiv- 
alent of one flight a week east-bound. 

(August 14) had authorized the 
recruiting of an additional army bri- 
gade to be known as the Canadian 
Army Special Force, to be specially 
trained and equipped for use, among 
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other things, in carrying out Canada’s 
obligations under the United Nations 
Charter; subject to the approval of 
the Parliament, would be available 
for service in Korea. 


Denmark: (August 18) offered the 
motor ship Jutlandia as a hospital 
ship, with complete crew, doctors, 
nurses, etc., to care for 150-200 
patients; the Danish Government to 


bear the expense of refitting, equip- 
ping, chartering, and operating the 
vessel, expected to be ready in 
November. 


El Salvador: (August 15) though at 
first inclined to offer economic assist- 
ance, it might be able to send Salva- 
dorean volunteers to receive military 
training in the United States before 
being sent to Korea. 


Ethiopia: (August 5) contributed 
100,000 Ethiopian dollars to provide 
medical supplies for the victims of 
aggression; was prepared to provide 
military assistance and was studying 
the problems of providing supplies, 
administrative services, and shipping; 
was also considering the practical 
problems involved in contributing 
foodstuffs. 


France: (Sept 2) placed an infantry 
battalion specially formed of well- 
trained elements at the disposal of 
the Unified Command for operations 
in Korea. 


Greece: (Sept 1) decided to send a 
unit of land forces to participate in 
the fight of the United Nations. 


Israel: (August 10) could supply at 
three to four weeks’ notice substan- 
tial quantities of drugs to United 
Nations forces: opiates, sedatives, 


PHILIPPINE TROOPS destined for Korea 
march past Government leaders at a public 
ceremony in their honor in Manila. 
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sulfa drugs, procaine, stimulants, and 
dicumarol. 


Netherlands: (Sept. 7) in addition to 
naval assistance already given, of- 
fered an army contingent consisting 
of two and possibly three fully- 
equipped infantry companies of the 
Royal Netherlands armed forces, 
plus the required staff, with transpor- 
tation of this force to be taken care 
of by the Netherlands Government. 


Pakistan: (August 29) offered 5,000 
tons of wheat. 


Panama: (August 3) offered bases 
for the training of United Nations 
forces, free road passage for such 
forces, a corps of Panamanian volun- 


FIRST VOLUNTEERS for Thailand’s combat 
team of 4,000 to serve with United Nations 
forces in Korea go through medical examina- 


tion by Army doctor at Bangkok. 
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teers, the use of its merchant marine 
for the transportation of troops and 
supplies, and farm land to help in 
supplying provisions. 


Philippines: (August 10) offered a 
regimental combat team of approxi- 
mately 5,000 officers and men from 
the Philippines armed forces. 


(Sept. 8) transmitted the offer of 
the Philippines Red Cross to send 
500 units of fresh blood to United 
Nations forces in Korea. 


Union of South Africa: (August 4) 
made available a fighter squadron, 
including both air crews and ground 
personnel, for service in Korea. 


United Kingdom: (August 21) de- 
cided to dispatch an infantry force 
from Hongkong to Korea imme- 
diately. 


Unified Command’s 


Report to Council 


(Continued from page 300.) 


insecticides, chemicals for water puri- 
fication, serums, vaccines, and anti- 
toxins. With the coming of cold 
weather, clothing and blankets would 
be needed. Subsistence supplies 
were a matter of immediate concern 
which would require the whole- 
hearted assistance of all United Na- 
tions Members. There was little 
doubt, the report declared, that the 
latter would contribute as generously 
to the relief of the destitute in Korea 
as they had to the military effort 
there. 

General MacArthur concluded his 
report with this summary: 

1. United Nations strength to ac- 
complish the United Nations mission 
in Korea is growing slowly but 
steadily. 

2. British Army units have arrived 
in Korea. 

3. The United Nations air force 
and naval air attacks on purely mili- 
tary targest are bringing important 
results on the invader’s ability and 
will to fight. The charges of indis- 
criminate bombing in Korea are 
groundless. 

4. The United Nations fighting 
forces are conducting their opera- 
tions with valor, efficiency and a 
determination to win. The magnifi- 
cent co-ordination of all services not 
only within forces of one nation but 
also between forces of different na- 
tions is a tribute to those forces and 
the nations they represent. 

5. Positive proof has been ob- 
tained that during 1949 and 1950 
the Soviets have supplied the North 
Korean forces with munitions and 
the Chinese Communists have sup- 
plied trained manpower. 

6. The North Koreans have in 
some instances conducted savagely 
barbarous killings of captured Amer- 
icans. 

7. Both the Republic of Korea 
Government and people are val- 
iantly and courageously supporting 
the cause to the extent of their 
capabilities. 

8. Requirements for civilian relief 
assistance and supplies have so far 
been met by emergency measures 
but prompt action by Member na- 
tions is needed to provide food, 
warmth and medical supplies. 

9. The forces to be provided by 
Member nations are urgently needed 
in Korea. 
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Above: Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran, was elected President of the fifth 

General Assembly session. Right: Surrounded by press photographers, 

Dean Acheson, United States Secretary of State, and Andrei Vyshinsky, 

U.S.S.R. Minister for Foreign Affairs, exchanged greetings before the 
session opened. 





After the session was opened by General Carlos P. Romulo, President of the fourth session, representatives stood for a minute 
of silent prayer or meditation. 


The fifth regular session of the General Assembly, which opened at 

Flushing Meadow on the afternoon of Tuesday, September 19, faces 

decisions of great moment to the world. As it performs its work in 

the political, economic, social, trusteeship and legal fields, nearly all 

major international problems, including that of maintaining peace, 
will come before it. 
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SIR OWEN DIXON with a group of Karachi newsmen. 


Failure of a Mission 


to End Kashmir Deadlock 


Sir Owen Dixon’s report of his efforts to secure India- 
Pakistan agreement on demilitarization and plebiscite. 


AILURE to secure agreement on 

the demilitarization of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir and on other 
preparations for a plebiscite there 
is reported by Sir Owen Dixon, 
United Nations Representative for 
India and Pakistan, in a 37-page 
report sent to the Security Council 
on September 15. 

Sir Owen describes his attempt to 
carry out the duties committed to 
him by the Council’s resolution of 
March 14, 1950. And, since he 
considers that presentation of the 
report is the final step in discharging 
his functions, he asks the Council for 
a formal termination of his position. 

Largely a factual account of the 
manner in which he attempted to 
carry out his duties, Sir Owen’s re- 
port nevertheless contains certain 
opinions and recommendations relat- 
ing to the immediate future. 
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He recalls that, in its resolution 
of March 14, the Council called on 
the Governments of India and Pak- 
istan to make immediate arrange- 
ments to prepare and execute within 
a period of five months a program 
of demilitarization on the basis of 
certain principles or of some agreed 
modification of those principles. The 
duties of the United Nations Rep- 
resentative were to assist in the 
preparation of the demilitarization 
program; to place before the Govern- 
ments or the Council any suggestions 
which in his opinion would be likely 
to contribute to the expeditious and 
enduring solution of the dispute be- 
tween the two Governments about 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir; 
to exercise the powers that belonged 
to the former United Nations Com- 
mission for India and Pakistan; and 
to report to the Council. 





Appointed on April 12, Sir Owen 
received news of his appointment the 
next day in Australia, and left there 
on April 26 for Lake Success. On 
May 21, he left New York and, six 
days later, arrived in Delhi, by way 
of London. 

By that time, he says, more than 
ten weeks of the five months had 
elapsed, but, so far as he was aware, 
no steps in pursuance of the Coun- 
cil’s resolution had been taken by 
either of the two Governments. 


Waited for Prime Ministers 


On June 1, he went to Karachi, 
and, on June 7, to Srinagar in the 
Kashmir alley. He remained in 
Jammu and Kashmir with his base 
at Srinagar until July 12, and 
while there he had more than one 
interview with Sheikh Abdullah, 
Prime Minister of the State. He 
would not have remained there so 
long had it not been for the con- 
tinued absence from the sub-con- 
tinent of the Prime Ministers of both 
India and Pakistan, for he believed 
that his best course was to deal with 
the Prime Ministers and if possible 
to bring them together at a meeting 
with himself at which a sustained 
effort might be made to effect a 
settlement. 


Existing Situation 


Describing the “strange features” 
of the situation as he found it, Sir 
Owen points out that the parties had 
agreed that the fate of the State as 
a whole should be settled by a gen- 
eral plebiscite, but during a consider- 
able period of time had failed to 
agree on any of the preliminary 
measures which “it was clearly neces- 
sary to take before it was possible to 
set up an organization to take a 
plebiscite.” 

From October 20, 1947, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1949, there had been continual 
fighting, including some very serious 
and difficult military operations, but 
this had been confined to the State. 
On January 1, 1949, a “cease fire” 
was ordered, and, in July, India and 
Pakistan agreed on a line to separate 
the territories which they held. On 
the Indian side, the occupying forces 
consisted of troops of the regular 
Indian Army, State troops, and State 
militia. On the Pakistan side, the 
forces were composed of troops of 
the Pakistan regular army, Azad 
Kashmir forces, and Northern Scouts. 
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“The cease fire line itself was held 
in strength, and thus two consider- 
able armies stood opposed to one 
another,” Sir Owen adds. 

The United Nations had estab- 
lished a corps of officers provided 
by various countries to act as ob- 
servers, to assist in maintaining the 
cease fire, and to secure compliance 
with the terms of the armistice. In- 
cidents frequently occurred, but none 
threatened a general outbreak of 
hostilities. 

The government of the territory 
on the Pakistan side, continues Sir 
Owen, seemed on the west to be 
administered through an Azad Kash- 
mir “Government” but in the north 
through political agents directly re- 
sponsible to the Pakistan Govern- 
ment. 

On the Indian side, the administra- 
tion of the Government of the State 
was in the hands of Sheikh Abdullah 
and his colleagues, subject, however, 
to the federal powers of India over 
such matters as defence and external 
affairs, obtained under the instru- 
ment of accession to India. 

“These powers,” explains Sir 
Owen, “were extensive enough for 
the purpose of any matter which 
could arise in relation to the Kash- 
mir dispute or its settlement.” 


Duty Outlined 


As he conceived it, Sir Owen’s 
duty primarily was to attempt to 
bring about an agreement on meas- 
ures which would make it possible 
for the Plebiscite Administrator to 
begin his work of organizing an 
overall plebiscite. Only if and when 
he was satisfied that no such agree- 
ment could be brought about and 
that all real chance of it was at an 
end, ought he to turn to some form 
of settlement other than a plebiscite 
of the whole State. At the earliest 
stage possible, then, Sir Owen in- 
formed each of the parties that this 
was his position. 

If he was to succeed in bringing 
about an agreement, Sir Owen 
thought, it would be necessary to 
meet certain objections which he 
expected India would make. In 
preparing his plans to lay before the 
Prime Ministers, therefore, he tried 
to meet these objections, but he was 
“very much alive both to the neces- 
sity and the difficulty of securing the 
freedom and fairness of the plebi- 
scite.” Actually, he worked up more 
than one plan or set of plans to deal 
with the situation. 
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On the return of the Prime Min- 
isters from abroad, they agreed to 
meet Sir Owen on July 20, and the 
meeting continued from day to day 
until July 24, when by common con- 
sent it was brought to an end. He 
found that neither Prime Minister 
had any affirmative plans or propos- 
als which he wished to put forward. 

At an early stage of the meeting 
and repeatedly during it, the Prime 
Minister of India referred to India’s 
previous contention that Pakistan 
was an aggressor and that this should 
be declared. 

Sir Owen took up the positions, 
first, that the Security Council had 
not made such a declaration; sec- 
ondly, that he had neither been 
commissioned to make nor had he 
made any judicial investigation of 
the issues; but, thirdly, that without 
going into the causes or reasons why 
it happened, which presumably 
formed part of the history of the 
sub-continent, he was prepared to 
adopt the view that when the frontier 
of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
was crossed by hostile elements, it 
was contrary to international law, 
and that, when units of the regular 
Pakistan forces moved into the terri- 
tory of the State, that, too, was in- 
consistent with international law. 


“T therefore proposed,” reports Sir 
Owen, “that the first step in de- 
militarization should consist in the 
withdrawal of the Pakistan regular 
forces commencing on a named day. 
After a significant number of days 
from the named day, then other 
operations on each side of the cease 
fire line should take place and, as 
far as practicable, concurrently. 
What number of days should be 
fixed as significant was a matter of 
detail for them to settle.” 

The Prime Minister of Pakistan 
strongly dissented from the third 
position, but expressed readiness to 
accept the proposition that, as a first 
step, the withdrawal of the regular 
forces of the Pakistan Army should 
begin on a specified day and that a 
significant number of days should 
elapse before the commencement of 
any operation involving forces on 
the Indian side of the line. 


Demilitarization Proposal 


According to Sir Owen’s proposal, 
so many days from the commence- 
ment of the withdrawal of the Pak- 
istan Regular Army forces would 
begin the withdrawal of the forces 
of the Indian Regular Army, the 


withdrawal or disarming and dis- 
bandment of the Jammu and Kash- 
mir State Forces, and the disarming 
and disbandment of the Jammu and 
Kashmir State Militia. On the other 
side of the line Pakistan would com- 
mence to disarm and disband the 
Azad Kashmir forces and the North- 
ern Scouts. 

The forces that either party might 
need after demilitarization and pend- 
ing the plebiscite, Sir Owen pro- 
posed, should be determined accord- 
ing to purpose. The presence of 
armed forces before and during the 
taking of the vote tended against the 
independence of voting and the fair- 
ness of the poll, and the number of 
troops should therefore be as small 
as possible. If the purpose for which 
armed forces were needed were de- 
fined, Sir Owen suggested, it would 
then become a matter for the Chiefs 
of Staff, in consultation with his own 
Military Adviser, to agree on the 
forces to be used and their disposi- 
tion. So far as he could see, there 
could be no need for troops unless 
for one or other of certain possible 
purposes on each side of the line, 
which he mentioned. 

The Prime Minister of India re- 
jected the plan which Sir Owen pro- 
posed, citing, among other points, 
the possibility of Pakistan making an 
attack and the need for protecting 
the area against marauders. Al- 
though the matters were discussed 
on both sides in great detail, the 
attempt to obtain demilitarization 
appeared to break down, and no 
alternatives were suggested and no 
solution of the difficulties was put 
forward by either party. 


Plans for Administration 


The resolution of the United Na- 
tions Commission for India and Pak- 
istan of August 13, 1948, provided 
that, pending a final solution, the 
territory evacuated by the Pakistan 
troops should be administered by the 
local authorities under the surveil- 
lance of the Commission. Sir Owen 
accordingly put forward a proposal 
for the area west of the cease fire 
line under which the administration 
of the services of government would 
proceed according to the law and 
custom of the State as existing before 
the troubles arose. It would be car- 
ried on by the persons holding or 
assuming to hold the offices of dis- 
trict magistrate or subordinate offices. 

“To insure that they carried out 
their duties and exercised their pow- 
ers fairly and impartially and without 
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interference with or prejudice to the 
holding of the plebiscite or what the 
Plebiscite Administrator directed, an 
officer of the United Nations would 
be attached to every district magis- 
trate,” Sir Owen relates. “His pow- 
ers would be of supervision, and he 
would report to the United Nations 
Representative, or his delegate, who 
would take what steps he considered 
desirable.” 

The Prime Minister of India ob- 
jected, however, chiefly on the 
ground, as Sir Owen understood it, 
that the plan recognized existing 
district magistrates and subordinate 
officers and that in the period since 
the troubles arose men had been 
appointed to replace the former 
officers and that they or some of 
them were or might be repugnant to 
India. 

“No alteration of the plan, how- 
ever, was suggested,” Sir Owen re- 
marks, “and no alternative was put 
forward.” 

Because of special difficulties, Sir 
Owen made a separate proposal for 
the northern areas, under which po- 
litical agents, instead of the present 
assistant political agents, would be 
appointed, representing the United 
Nations, and in whom authority 
would be vested. They would be 
appointed by or under the authority 
of the Security Council, after con- 
sultation with India and Pakistan, 
and they might administer the gov- 
ernment through existing channels 
of authority and through the present 
officers, including the existing assist- 
ant political agents. 

The Prime Minister of India again 
objected, but did not put forward 
any suggestion for the amendment 
of the plan or for any alternative 
solution. 


For Freedom of Plebiscite 


? 

Sir Owen also made a proposal to 
ensure that arbitrary powers existing 
on the Indian side of the cease fire 
line would not be exercised so as to 
interfere with the freedom of the 
plebiscite and that police powers 
would not be used. The proposal 
provided that a United Nations offi- 
cer would be posted with or attached 
to each district magistrate; that he 
should be entitled to see the admini- 
strative records and proceedings of 
the district magistrate and all officers 
subordinate to him; and that the 
duties of such a United Nations 
officer would include observation, 
inspection, remonstrance, and report. 
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Further, without the prior consent 
in writing of the United Nations 
officer, no warrant or order for the 
arrest of any person should be 
granted or made under emergency 
powers or any powers of detention 
or imprisonment reposed in any offi- 
cer of the executive government or 
administration. And all prisoners held 
under the authority of any like 
warrant or order—at a date formally 
named by the Plebiscite Admini- 
strator for these provisions to come 
into force-——should be set free within 
seven days, except prisoners to whose 
further detention the United Nations 
officer consented in writing. The 
proposal contained certain express 
exclusions in connection particularly 
with criminal charges. 

To this plan, too, the Prime Min- 
ister of India objected, but suggested 
no modifications or alternatives. 


Plans for Single Government 


“It will be seen that the plans 
described up to this point for dealing 
with the questions concerning the 
demilitarization of the State and 
other preparations for the taking of 
the plebiscite dealt with these matters 
on the assumption that, during the 
period of the plebiscite, the State 
would be divided by the cease fire 
line as a political boundary,” Sir 
Owen then continues. “It is evident 
that, if the State could have been 
placed under one administration so 
that the political boundary would 
cease to exist, a great many of the 
difficulties to which the foregoing 
plans were directed would disappear. 

“Therefore, by way of an alterna- 
tive, | put forward plans for bring- 
ing into existence for the plebiscite 
period a single government for the 
whole State. The plans were of 
three descriptions, and I asked the 
Prime Ministers whether it was pos- 
sible to put one or other of them 
into effect.” 

The first possibility was to bring 
into existence a coalition government, 
either by a meeting of Sheikh Ab- 
dullah and Ghulam Abbas, supreme 
head of the Azad Kashmir Move- 
ment, or by placing certain portfolios 
at the disposal of the respective 
parties. 

The second was to form an ad- 
ministration for the entire State com- 
posed of trusted persons outside 
politics holding high judicial or ad- 
ministrative office and commanding 
general confidence. Such a body 
would be charged with the admini- 
stration of the Government of the 





State for a fixed period before the 
poll, perhaps six months. The Chair- 
man would be appointed by the 


United Nations. Of the other mem- 
bers, half would represent Hindus 
and half Muslims. The existing 
Ministers would continue to hold 
office but would be relieved of their 
responsibilities during the period. 

The third possibility differed from 
the second only in the constitution 
of the administrative body, which 
would be constituted wholly of 
United Nations representatives. 

“None of these suggestions,” says 
Sir Owen, “commended themselves 
to the Prime Minister of India.” 


Different Solution Sought 


In the course of the conference, 
Sir Owen mentioned very briefly one 
or two other possible ways of reach- 
ing a plebiscite, but in the end he 
became convinced “that India’s 
agreement would never be obtained 
to demilitarization in any such form, 
or to provisions governing the period 
of the plebiscite of any such charac- 
ter, as would in my opinion permit 
of the plebiscite being conducted 
in conditions sufficiently guarding 
against intimidation and other forms 
of influence and abuse by which the 
freedom and fairness of the plebiscite 
might be imperilled. 

“Having come to this conclusion, 
I thought that I must either abandon 
all attempt to settle the dispute or 
turn from the plebiscite—by which 
the destination of the whole State 
would be decided—to some different 
solution. 

“I ascertained from the Prime 
Ministers that they considered that 
with such a plebiscite in view there 
was no longer any hope of agreement 
upon demilitarization or upon the 
conditions which would follow de- 
militarization or upon any modified 
form of demilitarization or upon any 
course that would advance the posi- 
tion towards a settlement.” 


Partition Considered 


The Prime Ministers then having 
agreed to an adjournment of the 
conference, Sir Owen devoted him- 
self to an attempt to negotiate a 
settlement by means of a partition of 
the State either outright, or combined 
with a partial plebiscite limited to an 
area which included the Valley of 
the Kashmir. Notwithstanding the 
opposition of the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan—on the ground that this 
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would mean a breach on India’s part 
of the agreement that the destination 
of the State as a whole should be 
decided by a single plebiscite taken 
over the entire State—Sir Owen con- 
sidered that no agreed settlement 
could be brought about except by 
some such means. 

He ascertained that India would 
be prepared to discuss a settlement 
on the basis of certain principles: 
first, that the areas of the State 
where there is no apparent doubt as 
to the wishes of the people should go 
to India or Pakistan without a plebi- 
scite; secondly, that the plebiscite 
should be limited to those areas 
where there is doubt; and, thirdly, 
that the demarcation should have 
due regard to geographical features 
and to the requirements of an in- 
ternational boundary. 

In applying these principles, the 
Government of India had been led 
to some tentative conclusions: 

In the first place, there should be 
a plebiscite in the Valley of Kashmir. 
The area should, however, include 
part of the Muzaffarabad District to 
bring in what India regarded as the 
natural geographical feature provided 
by the River Kishanganga and its 
watershed on the north. 

In the second place, India consid- 
ered that the following areas should 
go to India: the Province of Jammu 
so far as it lies east of the cease fire 
line, subject to minor corrections, 
one being to reduce the bulge in the 
cease fire line near Gulmarg; and, in 
the district of Ladakh, the tehsil of 
Ladakh and the tehsil of Kargil 
except approximately the area above 
the Suru River, which should go to 
India or Pakistan according to the 
result of the plebiscite of the Valley. 
_ In the third place, India was will- 
ing that the following areas should 
go to Pakistan: Gilgit, Gilgit Agency, 
Gilgit Wazarat, political districts and 
tribal territory and Baltistan and so 
much of the Jammu Province as lies 
to the west of the cease fire line as 
corrected. 


India contemplated a boundary 
commission to apply on the ground 
the division which might be decided 
on. 

It also appeared, reports Sir Owen, 
that India was prepared to include 
in any such settlement a term that 
India would not by any artificial 
works in the State divert the waters 
of the Chenab River or reduce the 
flow substantially of the waters of 
the river except that it might con- 
struct canals for irrigation confined 
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Without reducing 
the waters of the stream, India might 
establish hydro-electric works for the 
production of electrical energy. 


within the State. 


Views on Conference 


Sir Owen was told that the Prime 
Minister of India would be prepared 
to attend another conference with 
the Prime Minister of Pakistan and 
Sir Owen so that the possibility of a 
settlement on such principles might 
be discussed. 

The territorial demands by India 
appeared to Sir Owen, however, to 
go much beyond what, according 
to his conception of the situation, 
was reasonable, and he so stated to 
the Indian authorities. 

And the Government of Pakistan 
declined to attend a conference to 
discuss, in the light of the position 
taken by India, the possibility of 
settling the dispute. 

However, if the basis of the sug- 
gested settlement had been simple 
partition, “a solution having the ad- 
vantages of being immediate in its 
operation and self-executing,” Pakis- 
tan would have considered the mat- 
ter provided that Pakistan took the 
Kashmir Valley. The Prime Minis- 
ter of India, in turn, declined to con- 
sider at all an overall partition in 
which the Valley of Kashmir went 
to Pakistan. 

“The stand adopted by the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan,” comments Sir 
Owen, “had led me to the conclusion 
that there no longer existed any pos- 
sibility of my bringing the parties to 
any composition of the dispute In 
this view I found that both Prime 
Ministers concurred.” 


Partition, Partial Plebiscite 


Then followed an attempt by Sir 
Owen, “as a last possibility of saving 
the situation,” to get the Prime Min- 
isters to agree to attend a conference 
at which he would put forward a 
plan, complete excevt for details, for 
holding a partial plebiscite in a lim- 
ited area, including or consisting of 
the Valley of Kashmir, and for par- 
titioning the remainder of the State. 

During the course of considerable 
preliminary discussion, Sir Owen as- 
certained that India would not agree 
to a meeting which must prove fu- 
tile if Pakistan still insisted that it 
would not consider any plan based 
on partial plebiscite and partition. 
While he was able to induce Pakis- 
tan to agree to attend, Pakistan im- 
posed one condition: it was not pre- 
pared to attend a conference which 





must break down at the threshold if 
specific practical measures for ensur- 
ing the freedom and fairness of the 
plebiscite, which Sir Owen intended 
to include in the plan, would prevent 
India from accepting the plan as a 
whole. 

Sir Owen explains that he had in- 
tended to propose that an adminis- 
trative body consisting of United 
Nations officers should be set up in 
the limited plebiscite area. The 
Plebiscite Administrator would be at 
the head of the body. The body 
would carry on the functions of gov- 
ernment in the area until the poll 
was declared. It would not be the 
body’s function to form new policies, 
but to carry on the administration of 
government in the area. 

The administrative body of Unit- 
ed Nations officers, he considered, 
should have power, if they thought 
fit to do so, to exclude troops of 
every description. If on the other 
hand they decided that for any pur- 
pose troops were necessary, they 
could request the parties to provide 
them. Insofar as they allowed the 
views of the two sides to be laid be- 
fore the people of the limited area 
they would have power to secure 
equality to India and Pakistan in 
any such right as well as in other 
respects. 

The Prime Minister of India gave 
an emphatic refusal to agree to any 
such provision. After receiving a 
full explanation of these objections, 
Sir Owen reports, he saw no reason 
to change the opinion he had formed 
or to depart from the provision he 
had intended to include. 

“I could not expose a plebiscite 
conducted under the authority of 
the United Nations to the dangers 
which I believed certainly to exist,” 
he says. “Indeed I came to the con- 
clusion that it would be impossible 
to give effect to the doctrines formu- 
lated by India in objection to my plan 
and at the same time frame a plan 
for partition and a limited plebiscite 
which I could ask Pakistan to accept. 

“The Prime Minister of India con- 
curred in the view that no hove ex- 
isted of an agreement for a plebis- 
cite by which the fate of the Valley 
could be decided. No other accept- 
able expedient for disposing of the 
Valley could be suggested. 

“The Prime Minister of India 
agreed therefore that there was noth- 
ing further that I could now do in the 
sub-continent.” 

The Prime Minister of Pakistan 
took the same view, and Sir Owen 
left on August 23 to return to Lake 
Success. 
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Summing up, Sir Owen recalls that 
both Governments had accepted the 
principle that the question of the 
accession of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir to India or Pakistan would 
be decided through the democratic 
method of a free and impartial 
plebiscite. “Unfortunately,” however, 
removal of the many obstacles to the 
holding of such a plebiscite—for in- 
stance, occupation of much of the 
respective territories on either side of 
the cease fire line by opposed armies 
and their base units — “has been 
made to depend upon the agreement 
of the parties.” 

True, they were able to agree on 
some rather general provisions in re- 
lation to the holding of the plebiscite 
and the antecedent steps, but the 
practical measures had proved the 
obstacle. 

“The United Nations Commission 
failed in its efforts to secure an agree- 
ment upon them; I failed in mine,” 
Sir Owen comments. “Neither party 
put forward any other proposals and 
both appeared to concur in the view 
that the possibility of agreement has 
been exhausted.” 

Sir Owen then goes on to express 
the view that partition of the whole 
State between the two countries “is 
of course an obvious alternative.” 
“But unfortunately the Valley of 
Kashmir cannot itself be partitioned, 
and it is an area claimed by each 
side. Pakistan claims it not only be- 
cause it is predominantly Muslim, 
but also because the Jhelum River 
flows from it, and Pakistan will not 
readily give up her claim. India is 
just as insistent upon her claim and 
has the advantage of possession. 
Some method of allocating the Kash- 
mir Valley to one party or the other 
is therefore essential to any plan of 
partition.” 

But Sir Owen is inclined to the 
view that no method of allocating 
the Valley is available except by a 
poll of the inhabitants. 


Possibility of Partition 


And he goes on: “The difficulty 
of using the expedient of a plebiscite 
appears to lie entirely in the con- 
flict between, on the one hand, 
the necessity of ensuring that the 
plebiscite is held in conditions which 
make it an effective means of ascer- 
taining the real will of the people, 
independently formed and freely ex- 
pressed, and, on the other hand, 
certain conceptions or preconcep- 
tions of the Indian Government. 
These are based in part on what 
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India conceives to be the origin and 
course of the fighting in 1947 and 
1948 and in part on her unwilling- 
ness to have any interference with 
or restriction of the powers of gov- 
ernment in the State whether in 
reference to the use of armed forces 
or in reference to the civil admin- 
istration. In addition, it may be. . 
that a different conception exists of 
the process of ascertaining the will of 
the people. 

“Although I myself found no re- 
conciliation of this conflict possible, 
it may be that with India’s help some 
resolution of the conflict may be dis- 
covered. She may come to realize 
that the necessity of practical meas- 
ures which will really secure the free- 
dom and fairness of a plebiscite must 
be paramount over these concep- 
tions. At all events I have formed 
the opinion that if there is any 
chance of settling the dispute over 
Kashmir by agreement between 
India and Pakistan, it now lies in 
partition and in some means of al- 
locating the Valley rather than in 
an overall phebiscite.” 


Would Relinquish Initiative 


Sir Owen then states the reasons 
for his views in case the Security 
Council should conisder that it 
should take further steps to effect a 
settlement. But for himself he doubts 
whether it may not be better to leave 
the parties to themselves in negotiat- 
ing terms. 

So far, he points out, the attitude 
of the parties has been to throw the 
whole responsibility on the Security 
Council or its representatives not- 
withstanding the fact that, except 
by agreement between them, there 
was no means of settling the dispute. 

“It is perhaps best that the initia- 
tive should now pass back to the 
parties,” he adds. “At all events, I 
am not myself prepared to recom- 
mend any further course of action 
on the part of the Security Council.” 


“Danger to Peace” 


He emphasises, however, that the 
continued maintenance of two armies 
facing one another across a cease 
fire line is “another matter”—‘a 
danger to peace must exist while this 
state of things continues.” 

“Except for mutual distrust and 
fear one of another, there is no rea- 
son why the two countries should 
go on maintaining armies separated 
only by the cease fire line,” Sir Owen 
asserts. “It is a boundary which 





might be kept by check posts and 
the like in the same way as any 
frontier between countries at peace. 
It is hard to believe that the Indian 
and Pakistan Chiefs of Staff would 
have any difficulty in arranging for 
a concurrent reduction of forces or 
in effecting the necessary change in 
the manner in which the cease fire 
line is held, if they were instructed 
by their respective Governments to 
meet for the purpose. Before leav- 
ing the sub-continent, I addressed to 
the Prime Ministers severally a re- 
quest that this should be done. It 
is a matter in which the Security 
Council is directly concerned be- 
cause it involves a proximate danger 
to peace. 

“I recommend that the Security 
Council should press the parties to 
reduce the military strength holding 
the cease fire line to the normal pro- 
tection of a peacetime frontier. 

“In the meantime,” he concludes, 
“it is my recommendation that the 
party of United Nations military ob- 
servers be retained on the cease fire 
line. They cannot continue there in- 
definitely, but after a time the ques- 
tion of their withdrawal might be 
settled in consultation with the two 
Governments.” 


Economic Bulletin 
For Asia and Far East 


The first issue of a new economic 
bulletin, prepared by the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, was published in September. 
Called the Economic Bulletin for 
Asia and the Far East, it is intended 
to provide a regular review of the 
economic situation of Asia and the 
Far East in the intervals between the 
annual surveys by the Commission. 

Three issues of the bulletin will be 
published each year, in August, 
November, and February, covering 
the first three quarters of the year. 
The fourth quarter will be covered 
in the annual survey. 

The first issue, comprising 55 
pages, contains special articles on 
the mobilization of domestic re- 
sources for economic development 
and the financial institutions in the 
ECAFE regions, and on the chemical 
fertilizer industry in Asia and the 
Far East. In addition, there is an 
over-all economic survey for the 
period January to March 1950, and 
a series of statistical tables on pro- 
duction, trade, and finance of the 
region. 
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Technical Assistance In 
Publie Administration 


By G. MARTINEZ-CABANAS 


Deputy-Director, Technical Assistance Administration 


ETTERMENT of living condi- 
tions throughout the world is a 
cardinal objective of the United Na- 
tions. The Organization is statutorily 
committed to employ and encourage 
international co-operation to the 
fullest extent in order to achieve this 
purpose. 

As a result of the discussions, 
planning and efforts of the last 
three years, advanced and under- 
developed countries alike have agreed 
unanimously on a United Nations 
program to exchange ideas, skills and 
experience on the widest interna- 
tional scale possible. This program, 
“the expanded program of technical 
assistance” has now come into being. 

A new field where international 
understanding and co-operation are 
most desirable and immediately pos- 
sible, has thus been opened. 

But, the resources being limited, 
it is important to determine in what 
fields the exchange of knowledge and 
skills would be most immediately 
useful. Sanitation, education, health, 
transportation, communication, social 
security, general welfare: in all these 
activities and in many others besides, 
under-developed countries may need 
experts, or training facilities. Where 
then is the need greatest and most 
urgent? The answer will obviously 
vary greatly from country to country 
but there is one field which touches 
upon almost all others—public ad- 
ministration. It would be of little 
value, for example, to draw up a 
scheme for agricultural improvement, 
if the governmental machinery in 
charge of handling or guiding the 
scheme does not respond efficiently. 
Again, technical assistance to provide 
industrial know-how will call for 
assistance too in handling labor and 
social problems. 

It is to be expected that, in most 
cases, technical assistance projects 
to individual countries will take the 
form of research, study and the 
drafting of specific plans and recom- 
mendations. The administrative re- 
sponsibility for carrying out which- 
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ever plans are made for the develop- 
ment of the recipient country will, 
of course, devolve upon the respec- 
tive governments. If a country is not 
organizationally and _ professionally 
equipped to take such responsibility 
the plans and recommendations will 
never be acted uvon, no matter how 
wise, well-founded and opportune 
they may be. Systematic effort to 
improve governmental personnel, or- 
ganization and methods is vital to the 
success of the United Nations tech- 
nical assistance program. It follows 
that if a country does not possess 
technical and administrative skills 
enough to implement plans and 
recommendations relating to its eco- 
nomic development and social prog- 
ress, a high priority must be given 
to the specific training of its public 
employees. In other words, a country 
can benefit most from expert aid 
only if its administrative machinery 
is prepared to absorb and implement 
the plans and recommendations. 
Expert aid in public administra- 
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tion is not necessarily limited to the 
so-called under-developed countries. 
Many countries which have already 
reached an advanced stage of eco- 
nomic and social development can, 
and certainly will, profit from the 
international exchange of skills and 
experience in public administration. 
Some of them are already taking 
advantage of the facilities made 
available for training civil servants 
abroad. 

Recognizin such realities, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council adopted in 
February 1948 a proposal submitted 
by the Brazilian delegation, to estab- 
lish under the aegis of the United 
Nations, a body specially designed to 
develop and spread, for the benefit 
of all nations, the art and science of 
public administration. 

The Brazilian proposal was linked 
from the very beginning with the 
program of technical assistance, for 
which ideas and views were then 
being assembled and reviewed. Train- 
ing administrators and diffusing 
knowledge of the art and science of 
administration, the delegation ex- 
plained, “seems logically to be the 
first step in any co-operative interna- 
tional effort for development or re- 
construction, not only because of the 
basic promotional role of government 
in these efforts, but because without 
an efficient administrative machinery 
neither the formulation nor the exe- 
cution of the necessary plans could 
be successfully attempted.” 

The Brazilian delegation stated 
further that “the degree to which 
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development and reconstruction are 
hindered by inadequate standards of 
operation of the governmental ma- 
chinery varies . . . from country to 
country according to the (respective) 
degree of development . . . but 
scarcely any (country) would fail 
to benefit from international efforts 
to train general administrators and 
experts in the various fields of public 
affairs.” For these and other reasons 
mentioned in its note, the Brazilian 
delegation concluded that action by 
the United Nations to establish an 
international centre for training in 
public administration “along the lines 
suggested is a keenly felt need... 
(inasmuch as) improvements of the 
administrative machinery in some 
countries is a condition sine qua non 
for the success of further efforts for 
development and rehabilitation.” 

Following the resolutions adopted 
by the General Assembly and by the 
Economic and Social Council, on 
the basis of the Brazilian proposal, 
the Secretary-General took the nec- 
essary steps for the development, 
under the direction of the United 
Nations, of a program for training 
in public administration. In accord- 
ance with the text of these resolu- 
tions and the ideas expressed during 
the debates in the General Assembly 
and the Council, the program is de- 
signed to attain two correlated ob- 
jectives. 


Objectives 


The first and immediate objective 
is the training of qualified civil ser- 
vants of Member governments in 
specific aspects of public administra- 
tion, so that they may contribute to 
the improvement of the organization 
and management of governmental 
services and offices in their home 
countries. 

The means considered most effec- 
tive for this purpose are the follow- 
ing: annual awards of fellowships 
and scholarships, promotion of a 
series of seminars, assistance to 
Member governments desiring to ex- 
change civil servants for periods of 
study and observation, organized 
dissemination of technical informa- 
tion, and encouragement to govern- 
ments for the development of na- 
tional schools, institutes or centres 
designed to give training in public 
administration. 

The ultimate purpose of the pro- 
gram, which is now one of the re- 
sponsibilities of the Technical As- 
sistance Administration, is to ad- 
vance and spread the art and science 
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of public administration for the 
benefit of all governments. This ob- 
jective will be attained, it is expected, 
by the long-range and cumulative 
effects of the annual activities. It is 
hoped that specific training abroad 
or locally of outstanding civil ser- 
vants under the auspices of the 
United Nations, will encourage many 
of the beneficiaries to make valuable 
contributions to the common fund 
of knowledge which constitutes the 
art and science of modern public 
administration. 

Although the development of the 
public administrative program is 
still in its initial stages, the follow- 
ing activities may be mentioned at 
this point: seminars, fellowships and 
scholarships, and dissemination of 
technical information. 


Seminars 


The first seminar of the public 
administration program unit is 
scheduled to take place at the head- 
quarters of the United Nations from 
October 30, 1950 to January 30, 
1951, on the subject of public per- 
sonnel management. The seminar is 
planned to cover important elements 
of a comprehensive personnel pro- 
gram. The outline is divided into the 
following major sections, which will 
be discussed in 40 meetings: 

I—THE ADVENT OF MODERN 
Civit SERVICE (3 meetings) 
II—NATURE AND SCOPE OF PUB- 
LIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 
TION (4 meetings) 
III—ORGANIZATION FOR PERSON- 
NEL MANAGEMENT (4 meet- 
ings) 

IV—INSTRUMENTS OF PERSONNEL 

MANAGEMENT (3 meetings) 

V—HuMAN RELATIONS IN PUBLIC 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
(4 meetings) 
VI—THE EDUCATION AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF PUBLIC PERSON- 
NEL (2 meetings) 
VII—METHODS AND TECHNIQUES OF 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
(11 meetings) 
VIII—DyNaMICcs OF PERSONNEL AD- 
MINISTRATION (7 meetings) 
IX—WELFARE AND SECURITY PRO- 
VISIONS (2 meetings) 


Each of these major divisions is 
divided into a number of specific 
subjects as, for instance, the estab- 
lishment of central personnel agen- 
cies, classification plans, recruitment, 
selection, rating systems, promotion 
policies, compensation plans, work- 
ing conditions, morale, employee 
welfare and pension schemes. Dis- 





cussions will be conducted so as to 
lead the participants to examine, un- 
derstand and appraise, in regard to 
each problem of personnel adminis- 


tration considered, a number of 
actual solutions which have been 
developed by personnel experts and 
agencies out of their experience in 
different countries and international 
organizations. 

Some thirty outstanding civil ser- 
vants to be nominated by Member 
governments will be selected by the 
Secretary-General for participation 
in the seminar. Members of the sem- 
inar will participate actively in the 
discussions. In addition each mem- 
ber will carry out individual pro- 
grams of work and observation dur- 
ing a period of four weeks in ap- 
propriate government offices and 
private organizations, related to the 
problems with which he will have to 
deal upon returning to his country. 
It is also expected that some of the 
participants will contribute papers 
and reports on specific aspects of the 
personnel administration in their own 
countries. 

As the seminar members will be 
selected from qualified officers re- 
sponsible for making policy, plan- 
ning programs and directing opera- 
tions in the field of personnel ad- 
ministration in their countries, it is 
assumed that they will have many 
problems and professional interests 
in common. Appraisal of the quali- 
fications of the candidates will aim 
at selecting those who can effectively 
share their specialized knowledge 
with others, thus contributing to the 
broadening of the experience of all. 

The seminar is directly geared to 
the program of technical assistance 
for economic and social develop- 
ment. In fact, it has been a basic 
assumption throughout all the think- 
ing and planning which has gone in- 
to the organization of the United 
Nations public administration pro- 
gram that any measure which may 
advance public personnel adminis- 
tration and thus increase the effec- 
tiveness’ of governmental manage- 
ment in countries receiving, or ex- 
pecting to receive, technical assist- 
ance for economic development, will 
ipso facto enhance the value of such 
assistance. 

The purpose of fellowships is to 
enable Member governments to send 
suitably qualified personnel to coun- 
tries where special facilities exist for 
observation, higher training, or ad- 
vanced study of a kind which can 
contribute to the improvement of the 
public administration of the Fel- 
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low’s country on his return home. 
Fellowships in public administra- 
tion, normally for a period of three 
to six months, are granted only to 
civil servants nominated by Member 
governments. 

The purpose of scholarships is to 
enable governments to send the most 
promising junior members of their 
Civil Service to study abroad in aca- 
demic institutions of more highly 
developed countries those fields of 
public administration which need 
development in their own countries. 
Scholarships will normally provide 
training for one year and, in any 
event, will not exceed two years. 

The first fellowships and scholar- 
ships under the United Nations pro- 
gram for training in public admin- 
istration were granted early in 1950 
to civil servants selected from nom- 
inees of Member governments. As 
a result of the launching of the pro- 
gram in January 1950, 122 nomina- 
tions of candidates for fellowships 
and scholarships in public adminis- 
tration have been submitted by 
26 Member governments. Twenty- 
nine fellowships and 24 scholarships 
have been awarded to candidates 
from 24 Member countries. 

The first group of Public Admin- 
istration Fellows and Scholars is now 
being placed in different countries 
according to the respective field of 
study and the facilities available. As 
of the date of this writing, a num- 
ber of Scholars to be placed in the 
United States are arriving in New 
York to start their contacts with 
the officers and institutions under 
whose guidance they will carry out 
their studies, 

Selecting nominees for fellowships 
and scholarships in public adminis- 
tration, the Secretary-General pays 
special attention to the desirability 
of tying in, where appropriate, the 
training abroad of Fellows and 
Scholars coming from a number of 
countries, with existing United Na- 
tions projects of technical assistance 
for economic development in those 
same countries. 

Where a country, which is receiv- 
ing technical assistance from the 
United Nations to reorganize, for in- 
stance, its fiscal administration, nom- 
inates candidates for training abroad 
in several fields of public adminis- 
tration, the candidates who propose 
to study fiscal administration are, if 
qualified, the ones likely to be pre- 
ferred. Placement of such candidates 
in host countries is further dealt with 
in such a way as to ensure their train- 
ing in the fields most directly related 
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to present projects of technical assist- 
ance carried out by the United Na- 
tions in their home countries. 

Facilities for United Nations Fel- 
lows and Scholars in Public Admini- 
stration are known to exist in a num- 
ber of countries: Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. The 
co-operation of other governments is 
is expected and is being sought. 

Available facilities for fellowships 
are suited primarily for the improve- 
ment of practical and operational 
training. Most of the work of the 
Fellows will consist of intensive ob- 
servation and study based on an indi- 
vidual plan. Fellowship studies may 
also include attendance at institutes, 
seminars, special training courses and 
professional conferences insofar as 
these are likely to contribute to the 
Fellow’s understanding of practices 
and techniques in his field of study. 
Scholarships will comprise both prac- 
tical training and training normally 
provided by academic organizations 
with affiliated field work. 


Fields of Study 
Fellowships and scholarships will 
be provided in 1950-51 mainly in the 
following fields: 
Principles of Public Administra- 
tion 
Principles of organization 
Public personnel administration 
Administrative regulations 
Administrative planning 
Government corporations 
Business organization and con- 
trol 
Public relations 
State and municipal administra- 
tion 
Organization and management 
of services for government pur- 
chasing and. control of supply 
Public utilities regulation and 
problems 
Administrative 
adjudication 
Administration of tariffs and 
customs 
Government 
niques. 
Auditing. 
Furthermore, fellowships and 
scholarships in administrative aspects 
of the so-called “functional activi- 
ties” of government can probably be 
arranged if specifically desired or 
needed by Member governments. 
Dissemination of technical infor- 
mation is another activity which will 
contribute to the progress of the art 
and science of public administration. 
It is projected that this part of the 


legislation and 


accounting tech- 


program will consist of something 
more than the sending of admin- 
istrative reports and manuals, regu- 
lations, reports on research projects, 
and allied materials from one coun- 
try to other countries. Concerted 
efforts will be made to analyze, digest 
and make available to the appropri- 
ate authorities or experts in each 
country, materials collected interna- 
tionally and related to the public 
activities of such authorities and ex- 
perts. In order to develop this type 
of documentation, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral has entered into an agreement 
with the International Institute of 
Administrative Sciences of Brussels. 
Under this agreement, the Institute 
will provide to the United Nations, 
for the benefit of its Member govern- 
ments, such documentary material on 
the improvement of administrative 
practices, organization and methods, 
structure and operation of central 
governments, on problems of per- 
sonnel administration, budget man- 
agement, fiscal administration and 
allied fields as may be requested by 
the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Administration. 

The United Nations has requested 
the International Institute of Admin- 
istrative Sciences to undertake sev- 
eral projects including: 

A revort on the value of central 
“organization and methods” offices 
in national governments, together 
with a draft model statute or regu- 
lation outlining their structure and 
defining their functions. 

A manual on the technique of 
conducting studies of administra- 
tive organization and methods in 
national governments. 


A guide to the establishment of 
civil service systems in countries 
not now having such systems or 
which are desirous of improving 
their present systems. 

A report based on administra- 
tive surveys of national govern- 
ments which summarizes the issues 
and problems to be dealt with in 
the conduct of such projects. 

A summary report on the trend 
of central administrative planning 
and co-ordinating facilities which 
national governments are finding 
necessary to cope with current 
service, developmental and recon- 
structional activities. 

The pertinent documentation 
which is being assembled, evaluated 
and condensed or developed, will play 
a positive part in the organized efforts 
of the United Nations Public Admin- 
istration Program. 
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Major Operational Policies 
Of International Bank 


AJOR_ operational policies of 

the International Bank as de- 
veloped in the light of experience are 
reviewed in the Bank’s fifth annual 
report, presented to the fifth annual 
meeting of the Board of Governors 
which opened in Paris on September 
6. Financial statements cover the 
fiscal year, ending June 30, 1950, 
and the report as a whole describes 
the Bank’s expanding activities from 
August 20, 1949, to September 1, 
1950. 

The Bank, the report points out, 
has kept its policies flexible so as to 
meet the needs of the present with- 
out prejudicing its long-range func- 
tion. 


The Character of Bank Lending 


The basic character of Bank lend- 
ing, the report adds, is governed par- 
ticularly by the three provisions in its 
Articles of Agreement, which re- 
quire that: expect in special circum- 
stances, Bank loans be for specific 
projects of reconstruction or develop- 
ment; that the projects initially 
selected for financing be those most 
useful and urgent for increasing the 
productive resources of its member 
countries; and that, again except in 
special circumstances, Bank financ- 
ing be designed to meet foreign ex- 
change rather than local currency 
expenditures. 

The object of the specific project 
provision, the report stresses, is 
simply to assure that loans will be 
used for productive purposes. 

The Bank does not, however, ex- 
amine the merits of particular 
projects without reference to their 
relation to the over-all development 
needs of the borrowing country, as 
critics have implied. On the con- 
trary, the Bank seeks to determine 
what the appropriate investment 
priorities in each borrowing country 
are, and then to adapt its financial 
assistance to meet the priority needs. 
For this reason it encourages its 
member countries to formulate long- 
term development programs and is 
assisting several of them in_ this 
respect. 

If the Bank were to make loans 
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for unspecified purposes or for vague 
development programs which have 
not been worked out in terms of 
specific projects, the report warns, 
the Bank’s resources might be used 
either for projects which are eco- 
nomically or technically unsound or 
are of a low priority nature, or for 
economically unjustified consumer 
goods imports. Experience has 
shown that this danger is by no 
means hypothetical. 

There are, of course, special cases 
where detailed project investigations 
are neither necessary nor feasible, as 
in the case of the early reconstruc- 
tion loans which were made to meet 
emergency needs. The specific pro- 
ject provision does not, therefore, 
commit the Bank to a single in- 
flexible lending technique to be ap- 
plied without regard to the actual 
needs of a given situation. 


It has sometimes been proposed, 
however, that the Bank should make 
loans for “general development pur- 
poses.” If all that is meant by this 
term is that the Bank should not con- 
fine its assistance to individual 
projects but should seek to finance 
groups of inter-related projects, the 
proposal merely reflects existing 
Bank policy, says the report. Indeed, 
the Bank prefers to go further and 
base its financing on a national de- 
velopment program, provided this is 
properly worked out in terms of the 
projects by which the objectives of 
the program are to be attained. 


But this is not the case if the pro- 
posal is intended to urge that loans 
should be made for programs con- 
sisting only of general aspirations. 
Such programs, experience shows, 
provide no adequate basis for judg- 
ing whether financial investment will 
in fact be translated effectively into 
the concrete substance of develop- 
ment. 


The Bank must devote its financ- 
ing to those projects which will con- 
tribute most to strengthening the 
economy of the borrowing country. 
It therefore investigates the over-all 
economic position of the borrowing 
country in order, first, to determine 
what are or should be the important 
goals of a proper investment pro- 


gram, and then to gauge the relative 
productivity of the various projects 
by the extent of their contribution 
to those goals. 

Where the project under considera- 
tion is one which is intended to be 
self-liquidating in terms of local cur- 
rency, the Bank will of course wish 
to satisfy itself, before granting a 
loan, that the enterprise is soundly 
conceived to achieve that objective. 
But the relative profitability of dif- 
ferent projects will rarely be a 
proper test of their relative contribu- 
tion to a country’s development. In 
many cases, certain basic invest- 
ments in public utilities, transport, 
and ports, reclamation and irrigation, 
workers’ housing and similar projects 
will be required before other invest- 
ments in more immediately profitable 
activities can be undertaken. The 
indirect benefits attributable to these 
basic investments may be very great, 
even though the direct earnings of 
the activities, at least in the short 
run, are not high or may even be 
non-existent. 

The Bank recognizes that by 
financing One particular investment 
project it may release resources al- 
ready available to the borrower for 
some other investment activity. It 
does not, however, regard this fact 
as in any way relieving it from the 
obligation of satisfying itself that 
the projects it finances are techni- 
cally sound and are of a high priority 
nature. Indeed, the Bank hopes that 
under-developed countries may there- 
by become more familiar with the 
Bank’s methods and criteria and so 
tend gradually to apply the same 
standards to investment projects 
financed from their own resources. 


Loans for Local Currency 
Expenditures 


The Bank’s Articles of Agree- 
ment, the report continues, con- 
template that the Bank should 
normally make loans of foreign 
exchange to meet the direct cost 
of imported equipment or services 
used on the project concerned. 
They also permit loans “in special 
circumstances” to meet the indirect 
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foreign exchange expenditure result- 
ing from the fact that local expendi- 
ture on labor or domestically pro- 
duced equipment will usually give 
rise to an increased demand for im- 
ported consumer goods or raw mate- 
rials. This second type of loan is 
often referred to as a loan to meet 
local currency expenditures. The 
Bank may finance such local ex- 
penditures: 


if the project being financed is of 
such economic urgency that the 
country’s ability to undertake for- 
eign borrowing is better utilized in 
this way than in financing the direct 
foreign exchange costs of alternate 
projects; 

if the local currency costs of the 
project cannot reasonably be met out 
of available domestic resources; and 


if it is apparent that, unless for- 
eign exchange is made available to 
the borrowing country for importing 
either consumer goods or raw mate- 
rials, the local currency expenditures 
involved will lead to inflationary 
pressures. 


The Bank’s view is that many 
countries, particularly the less de- 
veloped ones, need to take more ef- 
fective measures to channel their 
limited domestic savings into the 
most productive investment projects. 
It accordingly feels that it should 
first assist these countries in taking 
the necessary measures to defray the 
local currency part of their invest- 
ment programs from their own re- 
sources where this is reasonably pos- 
sible without inflationary effects. 


Further, it is the general policy 
of the Bank not to finance the whole 
cost of any undertaking, because it 
believes that its borrowers’ best in- 
terests are served if they have a 
tangible financial stake in the prep- 
aration and execution of their invest- 
ment projects. 


Nature of Bank Investigations 


How does the Bank handle re- 
quests for loans? Normally, it pre- 
fers to hold informal exploratory 
discussions with prospective borrow- 
ers before any formal loan request is 
filed. This is to determine, first, 
whether the projects to be financed 
are, in principle, of a type which 
the Bank can consider, and, second- 
ly, what kind of information it will 
need. If the prospective borrower is 
not a member government, the Bank 
requires at this stage an appropriate 
indication by the government that it 
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will guarantee a loan for the project. 

The actual process of investiga- 
tion usually falls into two general 
stages, which in some cases may pro- 
ceed more or less concurrently. 

The first stage is a general ex- 
amination of the economy of the 
borrowing country. Its purpose is 
to determine: the appropriate amount 
of additional external debt the coun- 
try can afford to service and the rate 
at which it can effectively absorb 
such debt; the general order of 
priority of the projects under con- 
sideration from the standpoint of 
their contribution to the country’s 
development; and the appropriate- 
ness of the government’s economic 
and financial policies to further the 
development process. After studying 
the information available at its home 
office, the Bank almost always dis- 
patches a mission to examine condi- 
tions in the country itself. 

On the basis of the mission’s re- 
port, the Bank is usually able to 
form at least a provisional judgment 
as to the amount of additional for- 
eign debt the country can safely as- 
sume and effectively use and also as 
to the project or projects most suit- 
able for financing. 


Second Phase 


The Bank then proceeds in the 
second phase of its investigation with 
a detailed examination of these 
projects. At least part of the techni- 
cal investigations required must 
usually be conducted in the field. If 
the investigations result in a favor- 
able report on the project, formal 
negotiations for a loan are begun. 

These lending procedures are sub- 
jects to certain qualifications. Thus 
the Bank requires that the borrow- 
ing country restore stability to its 
economy in cases where existing eco- 
nomic or financial practices would 
endanger both the productive pur- 
poses and repayment prospects of 
any Bank loan. Not all the neces- 
sary remedial measures must be com- 
pleted before a country may qualify 
for a loan, but the Bank does re- 
quire concrete evidence that the gov- 
ernment is actually taking the neces- 
Sary steps. 

The Bank also considers it im- 
portant that the few remaining mem- 
ber countries whose credit is im- 
paired by a still unsettled default on 
their outstanding foreign obligations 
should give clear evidence of their 
willingness to reach a fair and equit- 
able settlement of their debts. The 
Bank, however, will not refuse a loan 


if it is convinced there are no rea- 
sonable grounds for regarding the 
debtor’s attitude as unsatisfactory. 

Discussing loan charges (interest 
and commission) the report says that 
the Bank lends at the lowest rates 
that it considers consistent with rea- 
sonable prudence to safeguard those 
who supply its funds and those who 
guarantee their repayment. The 
Bank has made efforts to effect a 
progressive reduction of these 
charges. Its policy is to make no 
distinction among its member coun- 
tries in determining the charges on 
loans. 

The Bank’s interest rate is cal- 
culated to exceed, by a small mar- 
gin, the cost at which the Bank can 
borrow in the market. This margin 
is sufficient, together with the in- 
come from its capital, to cover the 
Bank’s operating expenses and to 
yield a modest amount that can be 
put to reserve against future con- 
tingencies. The Bank also charges 
a commission, the proceeds of which 
are allocated to a special reserve to 
meet the liabilities on its borrowings 
and guarantees. Currently, a uniform 
commission of one per cent is 
charged on all outstanding loans. 

The Bank does not normally 
charge the full interest rate on its 
loans until the proceeds are actually 
disbursed. Beginning on the effective 
date of the loan, however, a com- 
mitment charge (0.75 per cent as of 
August 15, 1950, as against the pre- 
vious charge of 1-112 per cent) is 
made on the undisbursed part of the 
loan calculated to compensate the 
Bank, at least in part, for the cost of 
holding funds at the borrower’s dis- 
posal. 


Currency Problems 


The Bank’s charter precludes it 
from making “tied” loans—that is, 
from imposing any condition that 
the loan must be spent in the terri- 
tories of any particular member 
countries. The impression, however, 
which has gained some acceptance 
that the Bank’s policy and procedures 
tend to have this result, is a mistaken 
one, the report stresses. 

The Bank nevertheless cannot be 
indifferent to the currencies in which 
its member countries incur obliga- 
tions. When a borrowing country’s 
total dollar debt is already near the 
prudent limit that it can be expected 
to bear, the Bank advises it to ex- 
plore all practical means of avoiding 
an addition to that dollar debt. The 
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Bank has tried to increase its avail- 
able lending resources in currencies 
other than United States dollars by 
obtaining the permission of its mem- 
bers for the use for loans of part or 
all of the 18 per cent portion of their 
capital subscriptions. In view of the 
increasing availability of goods in 
Western Europe at prices competi- 
tive with comparable United States 
products, this matter is becoming 
progressively more important. In- 
deed, so long as conditions of non- 
convertibility continue, the report 
points out, the extent to which the 
Bank is enabled to ulitize its non- 
dollar bond issues for lending pur- 
poses will inevitably have a sub- 
stantial effect on the volume of Bank 
lending. 


Loans to Private Enterprise 


Loans to borrowers other than 
member governments must, accord- 
ing to the Bank’s charter, be guar- 
anteed by “the member or the cen- 
tral bank or some comparable agency 
of the member which is acceptable 
to the Bank.” This is a principal 
reason why most Bank loans to date 
have been to governments or govern- 
mental agencies and why loans to 
private enterprises have been infre- 
quent. A government, the report ex- 
plains in this regard, may be re- 
luctant to guarantee loans to private 
enterprises, since it may thereby lay 
itself open to charges of favoring a 
particular private company over its 
competitors, or over various public 
projects. The need for a government 
guarantee also tends to discourage 
private enterprises from seeking 
Bank financing, because they fear 
that it may lead to demands for gov- 
ernment participation in or control 
over management. 


The Bank has tried various tech- 
niques to overcome these difficulties, 
for it is convinced that in many situa- 
tions it can contribute effectively to 
the development of its member 
countries through financing private 
undertakings. It is continuing to 
study this problem. 


Relationship with Borrowers 


The Bank maintains a close rela- 
tionship with its borrowers through- 
out the life of each loan for two 
main purposes. First, it checks to 
assure that loans are expended only 
for authorized goods or services and 
keeps itself informed of the uses to 
which the goods are put. Second, it 
keeps in touch with general economic 
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and financial developments in the 
borrowing country. 

Disbursements are, in general, con- 
trolled by procedures similar to 
those applied by commercial banks. 
In addition, the Bank arranges to re- 
ceive a flow of information about the 
progress of the execution of the 
project. Field visits are also made 
to the borrowing country. The ob- 
jective of this procedure is to bring 
to light at the earliest possible mo- 
ment any difficulties, either technical 
or financial, which hinder the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of a project, 
and by early discussion with the bor- 
rower to overcome them. 

In giving continuing attention to 
general economic developments in 





the borrowing country, one of the 
Bank’s objectives is, of course, to en- 
sure that the maintenance of service 
on its loans is not jeopardized by the 
emergence of conditions which might 
reasonably be prevented. But the 
Bank also has a broader objective in 
view, the report adds. By keeping 
in touch with the progress of its 
members, it hopes that it may be 
able to be of some assistance to them 
in meeting important economic prob- 
lems. 


Technical Assistance 


In the normal course of its loan 
operations, the Bank renders a wide 
variety of technical assistance to its 


LOANS BY THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 


Sixteen loans, totalling $315,745,- 
000, were granted by the Interna- 
tional Bank during the period be- 
tween July 1, 1949 and September 
1, 1950, for projects in Australia, 
Brazil, Colombia, El Salvador, Fin- 
land, India, Iraq, Mexico, the Neth- 
erlands, Turkey, Uruguay, and 
Yugoslavia. These bring the total of 
loans granted by the Bank so far to 
$965,845,000. The following were 
the loans made in the fourteen 
month period ending September 1, 
1950: 


Australia: $100,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of imported capital equipment 
for use in agriculture, mining, and 
other industries, and on the Austral- 
ian railroad system. 

Brazil: $15,000,000 to finance for- 
eign exchange costs in developing a 
hydo-electric power project in north- 
east Brazil. 


Colombia: $5,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of agricultural machinery. 


El Salvador: $12,545,000 to finance 
foreign exchange costs of developing 
electric power resources on the 
Lempa River. 


Finland: Two loans were made. 
One, of $12,500,000, was for devel- 
oping electric power, woodworking 
industries, and limestone powder pro- 


duction. The other, of $2,300,000, 


was for purchasing equipment for 
timber production. 


India: One loan of $10,000,000 was 
made for financing the importation 
of heavy agricultural equipment 
needed to reclaim some 3,000,000 
acres of land infested with a weed 
known as kans grass, and to clear a 
small area of jungle land. A second 
loan of $18,500,000 was made to 
finance part of the cost of the first 
stage of a long-range plan to devel- 
op the resources of the Damodar 





Valley, which lies in India’s richest 
mineral and industrial region. In 
addition, there was a loan of $34,- 
000,000, in August, 1949, to finance 
equipment imports for India’s rail- 
way system. 


Iraq: $12,800,000 to finance the for- 
eign exchange cost of a flood control 
project. 


Mexico: $26,000,000 for electric 
power development. 


Netherlands: $15,000,000 for 24 in- 
dustrial projects in various private 
industries. In March 1950, however, 
the borrower asked that $6,200,000 
of this loan be cancelled. 


Turkey: Two loans were made, of 
$12,500,000 and $3,900,000. The 
first was to finance the foreign ex- 
change costs involved in improving 
major Turkish ports and in building 
a new port on the Black Sea. The 
second was to cover foreign ex- 
change costs in constructing and 
mechanizing grain storage facilities 
throughout Turkey. 


Uruguay: $33,000,000 to cover for- 
eign exchange costs involved in aug- 
menting electric power facilities and 
for expanding telephone services. 


Yugoslavia: $2,700,000 to purchase 
equipment for timber production. 


The last thirteen months also wit- 
nessed a marked increase in the ac- 
tivities of Bank field missions and in 
the amount and scope of technical 
aid furnished by the Bank to its 
member countries. Among the coun- 
tries visited by Bank missions, ex- 
perts, and consultants during this 
period were the following: Belgium, 
Brazil, Colombia, Chile, Cuba, Ethi- 
opia, Finland, France, Guatemala, 
India, Iran, Italy, Luxembourg, Nic- 
aragua, Philippines, Thailand, Tur- 
key and Union of South Africa. 
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member countries. This is to ensure 
that the Bank’s resources will be 
used with maximum effectiveness. 
There has also been an increasing 
number of cases where member 
countries have asked the Bank for 
advice on particular projects or in- 
dustries without reference to any 
financing operation. The Bank either 
provides such advice from its own 
staff or, more generally, recommends 
the employment of outside con- 
sultants. 

In addition, the Bank is convinced 
that many of its less developed mem- 
ber countries need assistance of a 
broader nature. Several countries 
have already asked the Bank to or- 
ganize a mission to make a com- 
prehensive survey of their economies. 


Purpose of Missions 


The broad objective of such mis- 
sions is: to help the country form- 
ulate a program of investment which 
will indicate priorities among the im- 
portant sectors of the economy and 
among types of undertakings within 
each sector; to suggest methods, 
other than investment, to improve 
productive efficiency in existing en- 
terprises; and to recommend im- 
provements in the govenment’s eco- 
nomic and financial policies and or- 
ganization to facilities further de- 
velopment. The expenses of such 
missions are shared by the Bank and 
the country concerned. 

Implementing the advice given is, 
however, a far from simple task. At 
least some of a mission’s recom- 
mendations are likely to be un- 
palatable to certain groups. The 
country concerned should, therefore, 
sincerely desire the mission’s advice 
and arrange for serious, non-partisan 
consideration of the recommenda- 
tions made, the report stresses. 

Although the Bank has set high 
standards for its lending operations, 
this does not mean that its loans are 
without risk; the very essence of the 
Bank’s task is to take risks that pri- 
vate investors are unwilling to as- 
sume. Nor does it mean that the 
selection of projects to be financed 
is dictated by commercial considera- 
tions. It means rather that the Bank 
will lend only on the basis of an 
informed judgment as to the pro- 
ductivity of the proposed investment. 

The Bank hopes and expects that, 
as well-conceived development pro- 
grams take shape and as the techni- 
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que of planning individual projects 
becomes more generally understood, 
the pace of the Bank’s financing will 
accelerate and that it will be able 
to grant a considerably larger an- 
nual volume of loans. 

However, an increase in the vol- 
ume of loans achieved at a sacrifice 
of the productive character of these 
loans would be of no real benefit to 
its members, the report emphasizes. 


Results of Operations 


The Bank’s operations for the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1950, 
says the report, resulted in a net in- 
come amounting to $13,698,398, ex- 
clusive of loan commissions credited 
to the special reserve. The total net 
income for the entire period of the 
Bank’s operations up to June 30, 
1950, amounted to $27,339,492. In 
addition to this net income, $5,663,- 
064 was set aside in the special re- 
serve during the year ended June 30, 
1950; the total amount in the special 
reserve was thereby increased to 
$13,737,205. 


Total disbursements made in the 
Bank’s loans up to June 30, 1950, 
amounted to the equivalent of $614,- 
162,160. Of the disbursements made 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1950, approximately 40 per cent was 
spent outside the United States as 
against approximately 20 per cent 
the previous year. The geographical 
distribution of total expenditures 
financed by the Bank up to June 30, 
1950, in round numbers by groups 
of countries, is as follows: United 
States, $452.3 million; Canada, 
$34.8 million; Latin America, $55.5 
million; Europe $66.7 million; 
Africa, Near East, and Far East, 
$4.8 million. 


Increase in Currencies 


The Bank, adds the report has 
had a gratifying degree of success 
during the last year in efforts to 
obtain the release by member na- 
tions, for use in lending operations, 
of all or part of the 18 per cent por- 
tion of their capital subscriptions 
which is paid in local currencies. 
Eleven additional member countries 
—Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Finland, France, Hon- 
duras, Italy, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, and Paraguay—have taken 
action along this line. 


The Bank realizes that many of its 
member countries remain unable to 
give unconditional consent at this 
time to large quantities of unrequited 
exports. It feels, however, that most 
members can make at least small 
amounts of their 18 per cent sub- 
scriptions available for loans. 


Marketing Activities 


The Bank made its second public 
offering of a new bond issue in the 
United States market on January 
25, 1950, when it sold $100,000,000 
2 per cent serial bonds of 1950 due 
1953-62. This was the first time 
that an issue of Bank bonds was sold 
by competitive bidding to underwrit- 
ers, The method proved successful. 

On March 1, 1950, the Bank also 
sold, to a group leading Swiss banks 
and the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, a new issue of 242 per cent 
Swiss franc serial bonds of 1950 in 
aggregate principal amount of 28,- 
500,000 Swiss francs, equivalent to 
approximately $6,600,000. 


Some encouraging progress has 
been made in developing the market 
for the sale of its bonds outside the 
United States, the report adds. 


The Netherlands Government, for 
instance, has facilitated the introduc- 
tion of the Bank’s bonds in the 
Amsterdam market by granting free- 
dom from requisitioning, to a total 
of $5,000,000 principal amount of 
Netherlands trustee certificates which 
have been issued against the Bank’s 
25-year 3 per cent bonds. 

The Central Bank of Mexico has 
authorized domestic and foreign 
banks operating in Mexico to use 
part of their foreign exchange re- 
serve deposits maintained with the 
Central Bank to acquire Interna- 
tional Bank bonds. The Central 
Bank has purchased International 
Bank bonds in the open market for 
resale to banks in Mexico. The 
Bank’s outstanding dollar obligations 
are also listed on the Mexico City 
Stock Exchange. 


The Chilean Government has ruled 
that foreign and domestic banks in 
Chile may invest up to 25 per cent 
of their capital and surplus in bonds 
delivered to the Bank pursuant to 
Chilean loan agreements with the 
Bank. And the Central Bank of 
Cuba has ruled that the obligations 
of the International Bank payable 
in dollars or in any currency cov- 
ertible into gold are eligible invest- 
ments for banks in Cuba. 
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Monetary Fund Asks 
Anti-Inflation Policies 


Efforts to counter the threat of inflation; the effects of 

last year’s devaluations; further steps to make currencies 

convertible—these are among the main points discussed 

in the fifth annual report of the International Monetary 
Fund. 


A CALL for rigorous anti-infla- 

tion policies to carry forward 
the foreign exchange reforms begun 
with the 1949 devaluations was 
issued by the International Monetary 
Fund in its annual report for the 
fiscal year ending April 30, 1950. 

Devaluation by itself could not 
adequately solve the balance of pay- 
ments problem, the report stressed. 
Other measures were no less urgent 
to extend the multilateral structure 
of world trade and the most eco- 
nomic allocation of the resources of 
production. Accordingly, it was “the 
duty of all governments, in both 
deficit and surplus countries, to see 
that the financial and trade policies 
necessary to expand trade and to 
secure better balance in international 
payments are put into effect and 
resolutely maintained.” 

There was still a danger that rising 
costs might destroy reductions in the 
export prices of industrial countries 
made possible by devaluation, the 
report warned. If, because of the 
small increase in the living costs in 
devaluing countries, the public in- 
sisted that a rise in prices must be 
followed by a rise in incomes, costs 
affecting export prices would also 
creep up. Carried to the extreme, 
this would mean that the effect of 
devaluation in reducing dollar export 
prices would be completely lost. 


Expansion of Demand 


The reduction of export prices, 
due to devaluation, the report added, 
had opened the way for a great ex- 
pansion of demand for imports in 
dollar countries. This required de- 
valuing countries to expand corre- 
spondingly the supply of goods for 
exports to the dollar area. Only by 
increasing production or by dimin- 
ishing consumption or investment 
could resources for this purpose be- 
come available. The prospects for 
increased production or reduced con- 
sumption were, however, limited for 
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Europe. The most hopeful method, 
therefore, of freeing labor and ma- 
terials for the increased production 
of export goods was by reducing 
investment. 

It should be possible in most West- 
ern European countries five years 
after the war to reduce the scale of 
reconstruction, the Fund thought. 
Normal investment, however, would 
still be necessary to expand produc- 
tive facilities and increase productive 
efficiency. But to restore equilibrium 
in external payments, investment 
could not be allowed to exceed 
greatly domestic savings. 

The threat, however, that inflation 
might recur, made it uncertain 
whether countries that devalued 
would fully realize the potentialities 
of their improved competitive po- 
sition. 

The danger of inflation, the report 
warned, would persist as long as 
government expenditure and private 
investment continued on the present 
scale. The continued rise in defence 
outlay, however, increased the diffi- 
culty of reducing government expen- 
diture. “This is all the more reason 
for putting into effect promptly, 
where necessary, a stringent mone- 
tary policy and other measures to 
keep down investment.” The con- 
tinued presence of inflationary forces, 
the report added, would impede 
further expansion of exports to dollar 
markets. 

The policies needed in countries 
producing raw materials were also 
related to the danger of inflation. 
As a result of devaluation, the prices 
of exports in their currencies had 
risen very substantially, though those 
of domestic goods and services had 
not. 


Moderate Development Policy 


There was thus strong inducement 
to expand production of export 
goods. Continuation of an excessive 
level of investment, however, would 









CURRENCY TRANSACTIONS 
AND ASSETS 


The Fund’s total assets, reported 
as of April 30, 1950, the end of its 
fiscal year, were valued at U.S. 
$7,917,990,033. It held gold in the 
amount of $1,459,500,000; curren- 
cies and non-negotiable securities 
payable in members’ currencies, 
$5,548,700,000; and currency bal- 
ances not yet due on the subscrip- 
tions of members that do not have 
agreed par values, $882,000,000. 

Currencies purchased from the 
Fund during the last fiscal year 
brought the total foreign exchange 
purchased by nineteen members 
from the Fund since the beginning 
of its operations in March 1947 to 
the equivalent of U.S. $777,300,000. 
The following members purchased a 
total of $51,800,000 in U.S. dollars 
during the year with equivalent 
amounts of their own currencies: 
Australia, $20,000,000; Brazil, $22,- 
500,000; Ethiopia, $300,000; and 
Yugoslavia, $9,000,000. 

Repurchases of their own curren- 
cies by members paying gold and 
U.S. dollars into the Fund amounted 
to $24,208,976 in gold and U.S. dol- 
lars up to April 30. Belgium paid 
$21,585,706; Costa Rica, $2,113,- 
269; and Nicaragua, $500,000. (On 
July 10, 1950, Egypt paid $8,- 
508,000 in a repurchase of Egyptian 
pounds. ) 

The fourteen members whose par 
values were depreciated in relation 
to gold during the last financial year, 
the Fund’s annual report noted, had 
made the necessary additional pay- 
ments in their own currencies to the 
Fund. In addition, one member for 
which there is no agreed par value 
but which had reduced the foreign 
exchange value of its currency also 
arranged for a supplementary pay- 
ment of its own currency to the 
Fund, in conformity with the Arti- 
cles of Agreement. 






















































hamper the transfer of resources to 


the export industries, and would 
again distort the relation of home 
prices to export prices. With a more 
moderate development policy, these 
countries could secure continued eco- 
nomic progress without the hardships 
entailed by inflation and large pay- 
ment deficits. It was very question- 
able, the Fund said, whether the 
benefits from excessive investment 
could offset its social costs in the 
form of inflation, lower standards of 
living and misdirection of invest- 
ment. Nevertheless, it was possible 
to have an investment program com- 
bining reasonable economic progress 
with relative economic stability. 
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Noting that the great majority in 
under-developed countries drew their 
incomes from agriculture, the Fund 
warned these countries against con- 
centrating excessively on industrial 
development. They should direct 
their policy to increase production 
in agriculture as well as in industry. 
The greatest improvement would 
come from increasing agricultural 
productivity. 

Further, some external financing 
of development was needed to 
strengthen the international pay- 
ments of under-developed countries, 
where, particularly in Asia and Af- 
rica, too much investment in the past 
few years had been financed by an 
inflationary means at home and by 
drawing resources from deficit coun- 
tries in Europe. With an appropriate 
investment program and satisfactory 
fiscal and monetary policies, some of 
their development could be financed 
from home savings without inducing 
inflation. The import surplus needs 
of these regions, the Fund stressed, 
should be financed in greater part 
by the surplus countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

“It is to the interest of the United 
States and all other surplus coun- 
tries,” the Fund stated, “to aid the 
deficit countries in establishing a 
strong and well-balanced pattern of 
international payments. . . . If they 
provide large and growing markets, 
if they facilitate imports and capital 
outflow, the possibility of establish- 
ing a strong and well-balanced pat- 
tern of international payments will 
be much greater.” Higher incomes 
in the United States, Canada and 
other Western Hemisphere countries, 
which assured a demand for imports 
from all over the world greater than 
any since the end of the war, should 
now be supplemented by lowered 
tariffs, and by removing trade prefer- 
ences and other devices hampering a 
substantial increase in their imports. 


Effects of Devaluation in Europe 


What were the effects of last year’s 
devaluations? In Europe, the Fund 
observed in reviewing the world eco- 
nomic situation, they had in general 
been favorable. 

There was, for instance, a consid- 
erable drop in the dollar export 
prices of European countries, one of 
the objects of devaluation. Some 
further rises were to be expected, 
however, in view of higher costs of 
raw materials imported by these 
countries and in view of higher costs 
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in some sectors of their export in- 
dustries where output would be ex- 
panded. Nevertheless, if the indus- 
trial countries that devalued could 
hold down the rises in costs, the 
Fund believed, the dollar prices of 
their exports would be substantially 
reduced and their competitive posi- 
tion in the world markets consider- 
ably strengthened. 


It was perhaps too soon to see 
more than the first effects of devalua- 
tion on the volume of Europe's 
exports to dollar markets, a sub- 
stantial increase which was needed 
to increase their dollar earnings in 
the face of lowered dollar prices. 
Figures for October 1949—March 
1950 indicated a considerable initial 
increase in the volume of exports. 
Consolidation and further improve- 
ment of this trend, the Fund stressed, 
would be possibie only as production 
and trade were geared to larger sales 
in dollar markets. 


Figures for the same period also 
showed a substantial reduction of 
imports to Europe from dollar areas, 
which was necessary because of the 
actual and prospective fall in dollar 
aid from the United States and the 
loss of gold and dollar reserves. 
This reduction was partly due to 
devaluation, which made dollar im- 
ports less attractive. 


The European devaluations also 
brought about some improvements 
in the intra-European payments posi- 
tion and some easing of intra-Euro- 
pean trade restrictions. 


Despite their general favorable 
effects, the devaluations sometimes 
caused local difficulties, notably in 
Denmark, where balance of pay- 
ments problems increased when 
prices of dollar exports rose, while 
prices in kroner of Denmark’s main 
exports fell slightly. 


Another beneficial effect of deval- 
uation was that changes in the trade 
pattern of Europe and associated 
currency areas helped to increase 
Europe’s gold and dollar reserves. 
This was particularly important in 
the United Kingdom, increased earn- 
ings from the dollar sales of wool, 
cocoa, rubber and other raw mate- 
rials having helped to produce a con- 
siderable net gold and dollar surplus 
for the sterling area. 


The reversal of pre-devaluation 
capital movements was responsible 
for part of this improvement. In 
the third quarter of 1949, for ex- 
ample, capital movements and unre- 
corded transactions involved net pay- 





ments of $550,000,000 from the rest 
of the world to the United States. 
In the fourth quarter of 1949, on 
the other hand, the United States 
made net payments of $100,000,000 
to the rest of the world, and at the 
same time, there was a change in 
the gold and dollar settlements of 
European countries with countries 
other than the United States. 


First Effects in Asia and Africa 


By raising the price of export 
goods relative to home goods, it was 
believed, devaluation in Asia and 
Africa, which produce mainly raw 
materials, would tend to encourage 
the expansion of exports. Its imme- 
diate effect was therefore expected 
to be a drop in dollar prices of 
their exports and increase in terms 
of the depreciated currencies. There 
would thus be a strong tendency for 
productive resources to be shifted 
to exports. 

The effects of devaluation on the 
prices of raw materials, however, 
could not be isolated, the Fund 
pointed out, since these were some- 
times concealed by other factors 
affecting the supply and demand situ- 
ation for individual commodities. 
Indeed, expansion of United States 
industrial output had led to a rise 
in the dollar prices of many com- 
modities from Asia and Africa, de- 
spite devaluation. 

The prices of raw materials fell 
irregularly immediately after devalu- 
ation, the Fund noted. For the six 
most important commodities impor- 
ted by the United States from the 
sterling area, for instance, the aver- 
age dollar price at the sharpest point 
of the fall was about 12% per cent of 
the immediate pre-devaluation level. 
Since then, their average dollar price 
rose by 30 per cent. 

In the United Kingdom, long-term 
contracts for certain imports, and 
discrepancies between prices in dollar 
and sterling markets obscured the 
effects of devaluation on raw mate- 
rial prices. Immediately after deval- 
uation, sterling prices of food and 
raw materials went up nearly 20 per 
cent, and there appeared to be a fur- 
ther 5 per cent rise since October, 
1949, 

As for the effects of devaluation 
on the production of goods for 
export, there were substantial im- 
provements in the exports to the 
United States and other Western 
Hemisphere countries in the second 
quarter after devaluation (January- 
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March, 1950). Much of the in- 
crease, however, reflected the rise of 
dollar prices of commodities (rather 
than in increase in the volume of 
exports). 

The effect of devaluation on the 
imports of Asia and Africa was more 
marked. The relatively large change 
in European export prices, compared 
with those of the United States, 
offered a strong price inducement 
to substitute European for United 
States sources of supply. Accord- 
ingly, imports by Asia and Africa 
from the United States fell sharply 
after the devaluations. 

The immediate effect of devalua- 
tion was thus to improve the dollar 
payments position of most countries 
in these regions. They were coun- 
tries with large deficits, many of 
them in both dollar and non-dollar 
payments. Expanding their dollar 
exports and contracting their dollar 
imports changed their dollar pay- 
ments position. Even more striking 
was the changed position in their 
non-dollar payments. The large rise 
in their export prices and the very 
moderate rise in the prices of their 
imports from Europe improved their 
terms of trade. Nearly all the Asian 
and African countries which de- 
valued added to their reserves in 
the half-year following devaluation. 

“While their imports, particularly 
from Europe, must be expected to 
rise in the near future,” the report 
added, “their exports to the indus- 
trial countries of Europe and the 
Western Hemisphere may also be 
expected to rise as production begins 
to be affected by the higher prices.” 


Role of Western Hemisphere 


The ability of Western Hemi- 
sphere countries to increase their im- 
ports from the countries that deval- 
ued, the Fund emphasized, would be 
an important factor in determining 
the effectiveness of devaluation in 
solving the payments problem. The 
outlook for this in the near future 
was favorable, however. Business in 
the United States and Canada would 
continue to expand, the Fund ex- 
pected, and Latin American exports 
to the United States might reach the 
highest level since the war. The full 
effects of devaluation had thus still 
to be realized. 

For the United States, the solution 
of this problem involved “an adjust- 
ment to a much smaller surplus in 
its international payments on goods 
and services, a surplus no larger 
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GENERAL EFFECTS OF 
DEVALUATION 


Some indication of the general 
effects of last year’s devaluations on 
dollar payments is given by the fol- 
lowing changes in the balance of 
payments of the rest of the world 
with the United States, listed in the 
annual report of the International 
Monetary Fund. Whereas in the last 
quarter of 1948 and the first quarter 
of 1949 the United States surplus 
for goods and services was at an 
annual rate of $6.8 billion, in the 
last quarter of 1949 it was at an 
annual rate of $4.4 billion and in 
the first quarter of 1950 at an 
annual rate of only $2.6 billion. 
About half of this change was the 
result of the reduction in the deficit 
of the OEEC countries and of the 
Overseas areas associated with them. 
In the six months following devalua- 
tion, the rest of the world acquired 
over $700 million in gold and dol- 
lar reserves from the United States. 


than can reasonably be balanced by 
normal capital movements. There is 
no reason to doubt, however, that 
the adjustment can be made without 
serious effects on business in the 
United States.” 

Many of the Western Hemisphere 
countries, however, also have deficits 
in their payments with the United 
States, for instance, Canada, which 
devalued its dollar by about nine per 
cent. It sought to meet its problem 
by shifting exports to the United 
States, and limiting imports from that 
country. But its ability to deal with 
its net United States dollar pay- 
ments problem, the Fund pointed 
out, would depend in large part on 
the improvement on the payments 
position of its customers in Europe 
and the sterling area. For Canada, 
it was thus necessary to have more 
imports from the sterling area and 
Europe and to export more to the 
United States. 

As for Latin American countries, 
their payments problems were as di- 
verse as their economies and policies. 
In general, they had met their dif- 
ficulties by restricting imports and by 
accumulating unpaid obligations to 
United States exporters. In most of 
them, the payments problem was ag- 
gravated by inflationary policies 
which involved large budgetary defic- 
its and monetary expansion to fi- 
nance development. A few, however, 








had accumulated reserves as a result 
of favorable markets in the United 
States and of adequate financial poli- 
cies. 

Lower European export prices, in 
terms of dollars, the report stated, 
would make it possible for Latin 
America to substitute European for 
United States imports. This in turn 
might enable Europe to buy more 
from Latin America. 

Devaluation in other raw material 
producing countries, the report 
added, had had the immediate effect 
of lowering dollar prices of some 
Latin American commodities. The 
payments position of Latin Ameri- 
can countries producing the same 
commodities, the report therefore 
warned, might be impaired if exports 
from devaluing countries were sub- 
stantially increased. This effect, how- 
ever, could be largely offset if the 
demand for these products continued 
to expand. 

The payments position of the Latin 
American countries, the Fund fur- 
ther stressed, would be largely deter- 
mined by domestic financial policies. 
With a moderate rate of economic 
development, financed by domestic 
savings and foreign investments, 
their recurrent inflation and pay- 
ments difficulties could be avoided. 


Conditions for Convertibility 


The conditions necessary to estab- 
lish and maintain full convertibility 
of currencies were also discussed in 
the report. In working to this end, 
the Fund stressed, account would 
have to be taken not only of mone- 
tary and financial considerations, but 
also of wider economic, political and 
social developments. To achieve and 
maintain convertibility with ease and 
safety, the Fund stated, the follow- 
ing were among the conditions 
needed: 

Restoration of productive capacity. 

A well-balanced flow of interna- 
tional trade. 

Appropriate relations between the 
price-cost structures of the main 
trading countries, and freedom 
from undue inflationary or de- 
flationary pressures likely to 
destroy these relations. 

An_ active international 
market. 

Adequate monetary reserves. 

Substantial modificatons in the 
rigidities characteristic of many 
economies. 

On the basis of prevailing eco- 

nomic conditions, however, the Fund 


capital 
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thought that no very convincing case 
could be made out for pressing its 
members to abandon their restric- 
tions forthwith and assume at once 
the obligatons of convertibility. But 
this did not mean that substantially 
more progress than had been made 
in the past in this direction was not 
now feasible. The improvements in 
the world economic situation in re- 
cent months indicated that the past 
trend of expanding restrictions could 
be reversed. To continue restrictions, 
the Fund warned, might create a 
situation in which some important 
condition necessary for convertibility 
would always be absent. Any effec- 
tive move towards relaxing restric- 
tions would thereby be prevented, 
there being an inherent tendency in 
restrictions to perpetuate themselves. 

The Fund further observed that 
the entry of private capital into ex- 
change control countries was seri- 
ously deterred by the expectation 
that proceeds from _ investments, 
whether old or new, could not be 
transmitted abroad. At the same 
time, however, it recognized that 
eliminating exchange _ restrictions 
would not by itself ensure the desire ” 
inflow of private capital. 


Another disadvantage of incon- 
vertibility was that it encouraged 
high costs and the undesirable and 
unfavorable allocation of resources, 
thus weakening the competitive posi- 
tion of countries maintaining trade 
and currency restrictions. Unless 
they were willing to subject their 
industries to competition, the Fund 
stressed, countries could not hope to 
establish industries capable of com- 
peting in dollar markets. 


Accordingly, they could not afford 
to wait until all the risks or dif- 
ficulties involved in relaxing or re- 
moving their restrictions had been 
completely or satisfactorily resolved 
or eliminated. Under appropriate 
conditions, progress in removing re- 
strictions might itself help to create 
a situation in which conditions of 
greater freedom of trade and pay- 
ments could be more easily main- 
tained. Warning that caution could 
be carried too far, the Fund said it 
intended to press forward with its 
examination of both the need for 
and the effects of existing exchange 
restrictions to ensure that no reason- 
able opportunity for removing them 
was lost. 

Among the factors which limited 
progress towards convertibility and 
which prompted countries to con- 
tinue restrictions, the Fund also 
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pointed out, was the limited ability 
of countries to compete in the 
United States market. In addition, 
barriers such as tariffs, quotas and 
customs procedures continued un- 
duly to hamper the expansion of in- 
ternational trade. The process of 
trade liberalization should continue. 
This was particularly important in 
the case of the United States to en- 
sure the freest practicable flow of 
purchases from abroad so as to 
maximize dollar earnings. 


Gold Policy 


On the subject of gold policy, the 
report said that the Fund’s Executive 
Board had decided against South 
Africa’s proposal to permit members 
to sell up to one half of their newly- 
mined gold in any market at pre- 
mium prices, provided that the 
remainder be sold to monetary au- 
thorities, or to the Fund, at the of- 
ficial price. This proposal was in- 
troduced by South Africa at last 
year’s annual meeting of the Fund’s 
Board of Governors and was referred 
to the Executive Board. The latter’s 
view was that South Africa’s pro- 
posal, if acted on, would direct 
gold into private hands rather than 
to central bank reserves, and would 
“not only be unsatisfactory from the 
point of view of exchange stability, 
but would also cause a distortion of 
the normal pattern of trade that 
might affect adversely the com- 
mercial interests of a number of 
countries.” The Board also saw “no 
economic justification” for recom- 
mending a uniform change in the 
par values of all member currencies, 
and it pointed out that gold-produc- 
ing countries had benefited from 
price rises resulting from the de- 
valuations. 

There was no reason to change 
the Fund’s existing gold policy, the 
report added, and members were 
expected to continue their efforts to 
collaborate with the Fund in making 
this policy effective. 
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DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


ADMINISTRATION 
UGH Llewellyn Keenleyside, 
M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., has 


been appointed Director-General 
of the newly created United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration. The Administra- 
tion is responsible for the pro- 
grams of technical assistance for 
the economic development of 
under-developed countries and 
for training in public administra- 
tion, administered until] recently 
by the Department of Economic 
Affairs, and for the advisory 
social welfare programs which 
were formerly the responsibility 
of the Department of Social Af- 
fairs. 

Dr. Keenleyside, who held the 
post of Canadian Deputy Min- 
ister of Resources and Develop- 
ment unti] this new appointment, 
brings to his task a wide experi- 
ence. He has served on a num- 
ber of national and international 
councils and commissions, includ- 
ing the Canada-United States 
Permanent Joint Board on De- 
fence, the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of Canada and the United 
States, the War Technical and 
Scientific Development Commit- 
tee, the Northwest Territories 
Council of Canada and the Arctic 
Institute of North America. 

In June 1941, Dr. Keenleyside 
became Assistant Under-Secretary 
of State for External Affairs of 
Canada. From November 1944 
to March 1947, he was his coun- 
try’s Ambassador to Mexico, and 
this was followed by his appoint- 
ment as Canada’s Deputy Min- 
ister of Mines and Resources and, 
subsequently, as Deputy Minister 
of the Department of Resources 
and Development. 

He was a member of the Ca- 
nadian delegation to the General 
Assembly during the second part 
of its first session in 1946. In 
August 1949, he led his country’s 
delegation to the United Nations 
Scientific Conference on the Con- 
servation and Utilization of Re- 
sources. In March of this year, 
his Government released him to 
serve as chief of the United Na- 
tions technical assistance mission 
to Bolivia, from which he has just 
returned. 

He was born in Toronto on 
July 7, 1898. 
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Chairman Summarizes Work 


of Council for Somaliland 


DR. EDMUNDO DE HOLTE-CASTELLO 


Chairman of the Advisory Council for Somaliland 


HAT is the Advisory Council 

for Somaliland? Those of the 
old colonial school might regard it as 
a meddlesome unit, tn awkward extra 
wheel likely to get in the way of 
efficient administration. Actually, the 
Council is a remarkable international 
experiment to place at the disposal 
of the Administering Authority the 
advice of three disinterested coun- 
tries from as many continents. But 
even impartial, well-intentioned ad- 
vice could be irksome when it is not 
based on first hand acquaintance with 
actual conditions; that is why the 
Advisory Council, composed of the 
representatives of Colombia, Egypt 
and the Philippines, is established in 
Somaliland itself for continuous on- 
the-spot study. 

It was indeed a grave responsi- 
bility which the General Assembly 
assumed when it decided on the 
future of a territory about which 
few of the representatives had any 
direct or detailed knowledge. In the 
past, personal ambitions and politi- 
cal intrigues have played far too 
frequent a role in this type of deci- 
sion. The interests of the millions 
of people who for centuries have 
lived in the backward conditions of 
these territories have been only a 
secondary factor. To the United 
Nations these interests are paramount 
and they constitute a sacred obliga- 
tion. It is in this spirit that the Ad- 
visory Council for the Trust Terri- 
tory of Somaliland was set up by 
the General Assembly last Novem- 
ber to assist and advise the Admin- 
istering Authority in achieving the 
purposes of United Nations Trustee- 
ship. 


Some Features of Somaliland 


In Somaliland, we find some one 
million nomadic people, virtual 
shepherds of the desert, whose main 
worldly possessions are their cattle 
herds and who spend their lives 
roaming about the arid lands of their 
country in search of water. 


Located on the east coast of 
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Africa, on the Indian Ocean, below 
the Gulf of Aden, the Trust Terri- 
tory has an area of some 360,000 
square kilometres. Its climate is gen- 
erally torrid, and very humid in the 


coastal zone. It possesses neither 
mineral deposits nor other  sub- 
stantial natural resources, except 
the plantations developed through 


Italian efforts along the banks of the 
Juba River and the Webi Shebeli 
River (which virtually disappears in 
the desert). Here bananas, sugar and 
cotton in small quantities are pro- 
duced. Another possible exception is 
that tremendous static wealth in 
cattle herds inherent in the tribal sys- 
tem. I have said static because cattle 
herds are the entire patrimony of the 
indigenous inhabitants and therefore 
never reach the markets. 


The Administration has tried to 
intensify agricultural development in 
the face of great difficulties, not the 
least of which is the fact that the 
Somalis despise agriculture and do 
not work the land because their 
main interest is herding cattle. 


Progressive Capital 


In contrast to these negative con- 
ditions, there is Mogadiscio, capital 
of the Territory. Facing on the Indian 
Ocean and having a population of 
60,000, it has splendid public build- 
ings and perfectly paved streets. 
It makes a_ beautiful architectural 
unit, luminously white, predomi- 
nately Arab or Moorish in style. It 
is from this city, a product of old 
colonial Italy, that the new Italian 
Administration is directing its present 
efforts to achieve, with the help of 
the United Nations Advisory Coun- 
cil, the miracle of independence for 
Somaliland in ten years. 

The Advisory Council was for- 
mally constituted in Cairo in the 
third week of March 1950, just be- 
fore the transfer of power from 
Great Britain to Italy. Previous to 
this a provisional Trusteeship Agree- 
ment had been concluded and ap- 
proved by the Truseeship Council 








Dr. Edmundo de Holte-Castello, of Colombia, 

chairman of the United Nations Advisory 

Council for the Trust Territory of Somaliland 
under Italian administration. 


on January 27. This Agreement, al- 
though drafted in a spirit of under- 
standing between the future Admin- 
istering Authority and the Trustee- 
ship Council, is incomplete in many 
practical details. Thus the Admin- 
istering Authority is not obliged to 
submit budget reports. How then 
is it possible to gauge the progress 
of the Territory or to evaluate the 
Administering Authority’s efforts—to 
which I can personally testify—for 
the betterment of the inhabitants? 

The Advisory Council, with the 
aid of a 21-member secretariat, held 
its first meeting at Mogadiscio on 
April 3, two days after the transfer 
of powers. With only a mention of 
the cordial relations which have 
existed from the very beginning be- 
tween the Advisory Council and the 
Administering Authority, and which 
have contributed greatly to lessening 
the tension which is inherent to all 
changes of government, I would like 
to summarize the most important 
aspects of our work up to the 
present. 


Education 


The Council gave its first advisory 
opinion to the Administration on 
May 17, 1950, an opinion on a 
vital educational problem. It 
pointed out that high political con- 
siderations should have more weight 
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than purely technical arguments in 
regard to the choice of an official 
teaching language to be developed 
side by side with Italian. The Coun- 
cil recommended Arabic for the fol- 
lowing reasons: the adoption of 
Somali, even if it could help 
to reinforce a nationalist spirit, would 
hamper education because of the 
important variations in dialect; fur- 
thermore in some parts of the Terri- 
tory, there are other languages—of 
Bantu origin—in current usage; in 
addition, the languages and dialects 
used in Somaliland are not written 
ones. 

Apart from the European lan- 
guages, Italian in particular, the only 
widespread written language in 
Somaliland is Arabic. Geography 
and century-old traditions have estab- 
lished Arabic as the language of eco- 
nomic relations, the language of 
culture and the language of religion. 
Somaliland, indeed, turns its back on 
the interior of the African Continent 
in that its currents of contact have 
constantly and naturally flowed to the 
Arab and Islamic worlds. Is it not 
therefore important for the future 
of this country that its official writ- 
ten language, instead of confining it 
within its own boundaries, should 
permit it to maintain economic and 
political bonds with the outside world 
and in particular with that part of 
the world towards which it is drawn 
by spiritual and material interests? 

In this regard, it should be noted 
that, while Article 8 of the Annex 
on Constitutional Principles in the 
Trusteeship Agreement proclaims the 
freedom of religion, Article 4 of the 
Agreement calls for the establish- 
ment of an educational system with 
due regard for Islamic culture and 
religion. 

For all these reasons the Council 
found it difficult to understand why 
an alphabet should be created based 
phonetically on the Somali language, 
the official acceptance of which 
would raise a number of technical 
questions. Among these and one of 
the most serious, would be the con- 
sequent necessity of re-educating all 
the educated class in Somaliland. 
This would add a new problem to 
the already sufficiently complex task 
of ending illiteracy. An even graver 
disadvantage would be the risk of 
prejudicing the essential aim of the 
Trusteeship Agreement; namely, the 
creation within ten years of a state 
which shall possess, along with the 
means of independence, an interna- 
tional personality. 

It is important to note, in this con- 
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During a trip to Baidoa, members of the Advisory Council and the Italian administrator receive 
the sultans and elders. 


nection, that Italy has, in the 1950 
budget for the territory allotted for 
education ten times the amount pre- 
viously spent. Most of this will go 
to the establishment of primary and 
secondary schools. 


Creation of a Territorial Council 


On August 30, the Advisory Coun- 
cil unanimously adopted a draft reso- 
lution on the establishment of a Ter- 
ritorial Council, according to the 
provisions of Article 4 of the An- 
nex to the Trusteeship Agreement. 

Its advisory opinion on this com- 
plex and delicate matter undoubtedly 
represents the most important action 
of the Council since it was created. 
The opinion was reached after a 
careful study of comprehensive com- 
parative studies ably prepared by the 
Secretariat, and after having ob- 
tained an intimate knowledge of the 
tribal system and of the so-called 
political parties in the Territory. The 
Advisory Council’s resolution was 
explained to the Administration in a 
letter, which I might summarize as 
follows: 

The Advisory Council preferred 
not to offer the Administration a 
clear-cut plan, but rather an outline 
of the principles upon which the size 
and composition of the Territorial 
Council should be based, since ob- 
viously there must be a gap between 
the best solution from the point of 


view of theoretical perfection and 
that which meets the test of practical 
applicability. Whatever is done at 
this first stage of development must 
be considered primarily in the light 
of its educational value, as a step in 
the direction of preparing the in- 
habitants for the tremendous respon- 
sibilities which self-government and 
independence will place upon their 
shoulders in a comparatively short 
time. 

Besides its important political role, 
the Territorial Council should have 
an educational function, teaching the 
inhabitants to think beyond the tribal 
concept and to strengthen national 
feeling. It will be the first national 
institution of the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland and its future legislative 
organ. 

The Advisory Council also thought 
that it was impossible at present 
wholly to discard the tribal system 
in electing members for the Terri- 
torial Council. The majority of the 
inhabitants are still in a nomadic 
stage. At the same time the tribal 
organization is a static force which 
might become a reactionary one. 
The Advisory Council therefore 
evaluated that the representation in 
the Territorial Council should be 
partly tribal and partly political. 

The Advisory Council further 
strongly favored giving seats in the 
Territorial Council to the political 
parties, possibly to an extent which 
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might be considered disproportionate 
to the actual importance of these 
parties and to their total member- 
ship. It did so because these parties 
represent, after all, the only for- 
ward-looking forces, through which 
some of the youthful elements of 
the indigenous population would 
have a chance of participating in the 
affairs of their country. 

The Advisory Council excluded 
the participation of Italian officials 
in the Territorial Council, in accord- 
ance with the Annex to the Trustee- 
ship Agreement. It did, however, 
favor their collaboration in the de- 
bates of this body, in a con- 
sultative capacity, so that they could 
explain the machinery and policies 
of the Administering Authority. 

The Advisory Council concluded 
that such a territorial body combin- 
ing static and dynamic forces, tradi- 
tional and progressive elements, 
would best guarantee orderly and 
uninterrupted evolution without vio- 
lent break. The Territorial Council 
would, in addition, have to contribute 
de facto to the removal of past pat- 
terns and institutions in order to en- 
able Somaliland to become an inde- 
pendent state capable of govern- 
ing and maintaining itself in a com- 
munity of nations which have 
reached a higher politico-economic- 
social level. The evolution, the Ad- 
visory Council is aware, will be pain- 
ful. Much that is most genuinely 
Somali and valuable may be de- 
stroyed in the process which once 
initiated cannot longer be arrested. 


Progress Report 


For purposes of information, since 
its terms of reference do not require 
it, the Advisory Council prepared a 
progress report to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on its own work and on that 
initiated by the Administering Au- 
thority. 

In this report the Council stresses 
the importance of the visit to Somali- 
land of the Italian Under-Secretary 
of State, Signor Brusasca. He toured 
all parts of the territory in the com- 
pany of the Administrator, Am- 
bassador Fornari, and of the Chair- 
man of the Advisory Council. 


The first and most important pur- 
pose of his visit was to appeal to the 
population of Somaliland to col- 
laborate with the Italian Administra- 
tion and to assure them that the 
Administration would undertake its 
task impartially in the spirit of the 
United Nations Trusteeship Agree- 
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SOMALILAND “SCHOOL FOR 
DEMOCRACY” 


What the Italian Administrator 
for Somaliland, Giovanni Fornari, 
called “a school for political edu- 
cation and democracy,” held its 
first meeting at Mogadiscio on 
September 8. It is the newly con- 
stituted Mogadiscio District Coun- 
cil. A 90-member non-European 
body, it was appointed by the 
Italian administering authority to 
consider and give advice on prob- 
lems of local administration. 

Addressing this Council, both 
Mr. Fornari and the District 
Council’s Acting Chairman, Sheik 
Abuker Mohaddin, believed that 
it would encourage Somalis to 
forget partisanship in working to- 
gether for the country’s general 
good. 

The District Council will con- 
sider and advise the Administering 
Authority on economic, social and 
political problems of local admin- 
istration, including industry and 
trade, exploitation of natural re- 
sources, agriculture, cattle breed- 
ing, public health, local taxes, 
communications, markets, tribal 
laws and customs, and _ public 
works. Similar groups are being 
established for all Somaliland’s 
22 districts. 

The District Council consists of 
49 tribal chiefs, three urban coun- 
cillors, one market inspector, 22 
religious and other notables, heads 
of eleven main political parties, 
including a women’s party, and 
the heads of the Arab, Indian, and 
Pakistani communities. 

The Acting Chairman of the 
United Nations Advisory Coun- 
cil, Talaat Mohamed Ragheb, of 
Egypt, and the United Nations 
Council’s Acting Principal Secre- 
tary, Jean Lucas, attended the 
first meeting. 














































ment. Mr. Brusasca’s sincerity and 
the deep respect he manifested for 
the religious feelings of the popula- 
tion made a considerable impression 
upon the Somalis. 

His second important task was to 
appeal to the Italian officials and to 


the permanent Italian settlers in 
Somaliland for an understanding of 





Italy’s task in this territory. Out- 
standing in practically every speech 
he made was his emphasis upon 
Italy’s role as an agent of the United 
Nations, and upon the fact that what 
Italy did in Somaliland would be an 
important element in the world’s 
judgment of Italy’s post-war role in 
international affairs. 


Contribution of Egypt and 
Philippines 


In this analysis of the work of the 
Advisory Council for the Trust Ter- 
ritory of Somaliland under Italian 
administration, I have tried to be the 
impartial and objective spokesman 
of my colleagues, the representatives 
of Egypt and the Philippines, who 
have contributed notably to our 
common task. 

As for myself I would like to re- 
peat the words of thanks expressed 
by the chairman of the Colombian 
delegation to the last year’s General 
Assembly for selecting Colombia as 
one of the three Member states to 
serve in the Advisory Council, thus 
giving a South American country the 
opportunity to participate, for the 
first time in history, in the solution 
of the problems of former colonies 
in Africa. 





Children’s Fund Helps 
East Pakistan Refugees 


A tour of refugee camps in East 
Pakistan by the Pakistan Mission of 
the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund has indicated that more 
than 30,000 children and mothers are 
receiving milk supplied by UNICEF. 
Milk was being distributed in 79 
refugee camps in the 15 districts 
of Rangpur, Dacca, Khulna, Mymen- 
sigh, Kushtia, Dinajpur, Syhlet, Tip- 
pera, Faridput, Rajshahi, Bogra, 
Chittagong, Pabana, Bakerganj, and 
Jessore. Daily milk rations were be- 
ing provided for 30,236 children and 
1,686 expectant and nursing mothers 
in those districts. Distribution started 
in May 1950. 

The report notes that of more than 
1,200,000 refugees who had mi- 
grated to East Pakistan between mid- 
February and mid-June 1950, 113,- 
526 had been accommodated in 
camps. Of these, more than 30,000 
were children. 
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Educational Needs 
of Territories Stressed 


In compliance with a General Assembly request, the 
Special Committee on Information Transmitted under 
Article 73e has submitted a special report on the prob- 
lems of education in Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
This important document covers a number of questions 
of vital concern and emphasizes that the realization of 
the need for education is widespread and strong. 


66" .HE eradication of illiteracy is 

a problem of the utmost 
urgency in the majority of the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories . . . and 
the first approach to the inculcation 
of literacy should be through the 
mother tongue,” declares a special 
report to the General Assembly by its 
Special Committee on Information 
Transmitted under Article 73e of the 
Charter. The report was accom- 
panied by a resolution, unanimously 
adopted, that the Assembly approve 
it “as a brief but considered indica- 
tion of the importance of educa- 
tional advancement and the prob- 
lems still to be faced in the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories.” The 
resolution also recommends that the 
report be communicated to those 
Members which administer such Ter- 
ritories and to UNESCO for their con- 
sideration. 


At its last session, when it con- 
stituted the Special Committee for 
a three-year period to examine the 
summaries and analyses of informa- 
tion transmitted under Article 73e 
on the economic, social and educa- 
tional conditions in Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories, the Assembly had 
specified that special attention was 
to be given to the problems of edu- 
cation in those territories. 


As a result, when the 16-member 
Special Committee convened at Lake 
Success, it appointed on August 24 
a Sub-Committee composed of the 
representatives of Australia, Brazil, 
India, the Philippines, the United 
Kingdom and the United States to 
draft a special report on education. 
The representative of the Nether- 
lands, as Rapporteur of the Special 
Committee, was made an ex officio 
member without right to vote and 
was elected Chairman of the Sub- 
Committee, and the representative of 
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UNESCO also participated in the work 
of this body. 


Questions Covered 


This special report, submitted after 
the Sub-Committee had held seven 
meetings, covers the following ques- 
tions of vital concern to Non-Self- 
Governing Territories: eradication 
of illiteracy; language of instruction; 
equal treatment in matters relating 
to education; participation of the 
inhabitants in the formulation of 
educational policy and in the admin- 
istration of education; higher educa- 
tion; and teacher training. 


“A realization of the need for edu- 
cation is widespread and strong,” 
the report states in a preface. “Even 
though there are resistances to be 
overcome and the content and pur- 
poses of education are not always 
well understood, the peoples of the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories re- 
quire assurance that all practical 
steps are being taken as rapidly as 
possible to provide them with ade- 
quate means of education.” 


In its broadest sense, the report 
continues, education means progress 
in economic, social, cultural and 
political knowledge and responsi- 
bility. It would be inadequate to 
regard general literacy or universal 
school attendance or any other 
fundamental objective of programs 
of instruction as an end in itself, al- 
though the extension of schooling 
and the raising both of literacy rates 
and of the standard expressed by the 
term “literacy” are prerequisites for 
the raising of general conditons in 
all fields. The administrative solu- 
tion of problems of education must 
be solidly based on the economic re- 
sources, cultural aspirations and gen- 
eral conditions of the peoples. The 


report recognizes the limitations im- 
posed by reasons of finance on 
needed economic and social develop- 
ment. “Yet, it is thought that a 
drastic reorientation is needed in 
public attitudes towards educational 
requirements, by which will result a 
wider recognition of the essential im- 
portance of education and of the 
need for an increased proportion of 
expenditure to be devoted to educa- 
tion.” 


Eradication of Illiteracy 


The eradication of illiteracy is a 
problem of the utmost urgency in 
the majority of territories. Facilities 
for primary education should be 
developed as rapidly as possible, so 
that all children of all races will 
receive sufficient schooling to endow 
them with a desire for further educa- 
tion and to equip them with the 
means of satisfying that desire. The 
content and methods of education 
must be designed to achieve the 
above end and be planned in the light 
of the cultural heritage, the economic 
and social circumstances, and the 
progressive development of the free 
political institutions of the peoples 
concerned. The greatest effort must 
be made to ensure that girls as well 
as boys receive the full benefit of 
education, and _ special schemes 
should also be developed for the 
teaching of adults. 


The first approach to the inculca- 
tion of literacy, the report says, 
should be through the mother tongue 
as far as possible, but in cases where 
an indigenous language has _ local 
currency only, a language of wider 
currency should be introduced in in- 
struction. The views of the quali- 
fied leaders of the peoples should be 
of primary importance in deciding 
particular problems relating to the 
use of languages in instruction. 


Equal Treatment 


Equality of opportunity for all 
racial, religious and cultural groups 
of the population is stressed in the 
report. Differentiation in school 
facilities and programs, it says, 
should not militate against the de- 
velopment of mutual sympathy and 
a feeling of common citizenship 
among the inhabitants of a territory. 
Where separate systems exist, each 
group in the community must be 
given a fair share of the public funds 
used for educational purposes. 

Indigenous populations, the report 
maintains, are directly concerned in 
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all questions affecting education and 
no educational system can be com- 
pletely effective unless the people 
have control over educational poli- 
cies. “The form of this participation 
is less important than its spirit and 
effectiveness.” 

While the pressing need of educa- 
tion at all levels is apparent, both 
the principles of the Charter and the 
practical problems of the imple- 
mentation of educational programs 
make of outstanding importance the 
expansion of opportunities for higher 
education. Consideration should be 
given to providing educational pro- 
grams of an intermediate level, such 
as the community college. Ad- 
vantage should be taken of fellow- 
ship and scholarship programs spon- 
sored by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies not only in order 
to provide practical experience to 
people of the territories but also to 
foster the broad contacts which the 
territories will require. 


Teacher Training 


The development of the techni- 
cally skilled and socially conscious 
teacher is essential to the educational 
advancement of the territories, and 
teacher-training institutions should 
be of high quality and directed by 
those with deep sympathy with and 
knowledge of indigenous life. Such 
institutions should be in close con- 
tact with the general life of the com- 
munities, with other institutions of 
higher education and with practising 
teachers. 

Lastly, the Committee expresses 
the hope that the Administering 
Members will continue their close 
collaboration with UNESCO in the 
solution of problems of education 
in those territories for which they are 
responsible, making use of the ex- 
perience, studies and conclusions of 
that Organization, and of similar 
studies and experiences of Member 
states in this field. 


Economic and Social Conditions 


Although devoting the major part 
of its current session to the con- 
sideration of problems of education, 
the Special Committee also dealt 
with a number of other matters, 
which are set forth in its general 
report. 

At the fourth session, the As- 
sembly, in inviting the Special Com- 
mittee to consider the problems of 
education in the Non-Self-Govern- 
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ing Territories, had requested that 
particular attention be given to train- 
ing in the economic and social fields. 
Accordingly, the Secretariat placed 
before the Committee papers relat- 
ing to the training of indigenous 
medical personnel, social workers, 
agricultural technicians, and labor 
and trade union officers. An ex- 
tended general debate took place on 
these papers which resulted in an 
interchange of ideas and experiences. 
The Committee, however, did not 
formulate any conclusions or adopt 
any resolutions. 


In addition, the Committee re- 
viewed summaries of information on 
the progress in the economic and so- 
cial fields in accordance with de- 
velopment programs of the Admin- 
istering Members, and it also ex- 
amined analyses of information on 
agriculture, public health, labor and 
social welfare. 


International Collaboration 


Special reports prepared by FAO, 
UNESCO and WHO were reviewed. 
These presented information on the 
progress of work of these Organiza- 
tions which would be of service in 
the territories. The importance of 
the fullest possible collaboration of 
the inhabitants of the territories in 
the meetings of the specialized 


agencies and their participation in 
the fellowship and scholarship pro- 
grams of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies was recognized, 
and steps being taken to promote 





such international collaboration were 
noted. 

The Committee welcomed an Eco- 
nomic and Social Council resolution 
dated August 15, 1950, which stated 
that, under the expanded program 
of technical assistance for economic 


development of under-developed 
countries, the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories are eligible to receive 
technical assistance. In this regard, 
a resolution was adopted recom- 
mending that the Assembly invite 
the attention of Administering Mem- 
bers of territories which need tech- 
nical assistance “to the existence of 
facilities which are available for such 
advancement.” 


Two Agenda Items Deferred 


The question of the revision of 
the Standard Form — designed to 
guide Administering Members in 
their selection of material for trans- 
mission under Article 73e — was 
deferred for consideration until the 
Special Committee held its next ses- 
sion in 1951. The Assembly had 
recommended that general informa- 
tion on geography, history, people 
and human rights should cease to be 
classified under the optional category 
of the Standard Form. The Commit- 


The Regional Committee for the Eastern Med- 

iterranean of the World Health Organization 

held its Third Session in Istanbul. Dr. Nihat 

Reshad Belger, Minister of Health of Turkey 

welcomed the members at the Yildiz Palace, 

and is here seen delivering his address at 
the opening meeting. 
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tee decided to refer the question of 
revision to a sub-committee to meet 
in 1951 in the week immediately 
preceding the meeting of the Special 
Committee. This sub-committee will 
be composed of Brazil, France, India, 
the Philippines, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 

Another agenda item deferred to 
the 1951 session relates to the ex- 
amination of factors to be taken into 
account in deciding whether any ter- 
ritory is or is not one whose people 
have not yet attained a full measure 
of self-government. 


Future Work 


The same Assembly resolution in- 
viting the Special Committee at its 
1950 session to give special atten- 
tion to the problems of education 
added that “the value of the work 
of the Committee would be enhanced 
if, without prejudice to the annual 
consideration of all the functional 
fields enumerated in Article 73e of 
the Charter, special attention were 
given to one field each year.” 

In the light of the above text and 
of the success which the Special 
Committee believed had accom- 
panied the special attention paid to 
education this year, considerable 
thought was given to the choice of 
subjects to be studied intensively in 
1951. The Committee reached agree- 
ment that next year it should pay 
special attention to economic condi- 
tions and development in the ter- 
ritories. 


Officers of Special Committee 


The 1950 Special Committee com- 
prises 16 members, of which the fol- 
lowing are Administering Mem- 
bers: Australia, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
United Kingdom, and United States. 
The eight elected members are: 
Brazil, Egypt, India, Mexico, Philip- 
pines, Sweden, U.S.S.R., and Vene- 
zuela. All members, except the 
U.S.S.R., attended the current ses- 
sion, which was held from August 
18 to September 8. The represen- 
tatives of WHO, ILO, FAO, and UNESCO 
also participated in the work of the 
Special Committee. 

B. Shiva Rao, of India, was elected 
Chairman of the Special Committee, 
and C. Gonzalez, of Venezuela, and 
A. I. Spits, of the Netherlands, were 
elected Vice-Chairman and Rap- 
porteur respectively. 
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Field Marshal J. C. Smuts, signing the Charter of the United Nations at San Francisco. Behind 
stand two members of the South African delegation who accompanied him, left, Mr. D. D. 
Forsyth and Mr. H. T. Andrews the present South African ambassador in Paris. 


Tributes to Field Marshal Smuts 


Field Marshal Jan Christiaan 
Smuts, who died at his home in 
South Africa on September 11, “will 
live in history, not only as one of 
the founders of the United Nations 
and as one of the authors of its 
Charter,” said Secretary-General Lie, 
“but also as a world statesman deep- 
ly devoted to the cause of world 
organization as the road to lasting 
peace.” 

Field Marshal Smuts, among other 
things, was mainly responsible for 
drafting the preamble to the United 
Nations Charter at the San Francisco 
Conference. 

Another tribute was paid by Gen- 
eral Carlos P. Romulo, President of 
the fourth session of the General As- 
sembly. “The entire free world,” 
General Romulo said, “is the poorer 
for the death of Field Marshal Jan 
Smuts of the Union of South Africa. 
His death has removed from the 
ranks one of the most valiant and 
far-seeing fighters for the cause of 
world peace. He fought for freedom 
and democracy in two world wars 
and helped in the yeoman work of 


organizing the United Nations to 
make sure that mankind will not suf- 
fer the horrors of a third Armaged- 
don.” 

His valuable contributions to the 
formulation of the United Nations 
Charter, added General Romulo, 
marked, “in a sense, the culmination 
and vindication of his life’s work 
which was dedicated to the achieve- 
ment of peace, the defence of human 
dignity and human rights, the 
equality of nations and the promo- 
tion of social and economic progress 
for all mankind in the context of 
larger freedom.” 

The former Prime Minister of 
South Africa also played a consider- 
able role in founding the League of 
Nations after the First World War. In 
his earlier days he added to his fame 
in his own country by his work in 
establishing the Union of South 
Africa in 1910 from four separate 
political units. It was on his farm 
near the capital of this Union, Pre- 
toria, that he died—of heart trouble 
—to be mourned both within and 
without the land of his birth. 
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Survey of Conditions in 
Pacifie Trust Territories 


What is being done to improve the lives of the in- 

habitants of the four United Nations Trust Terri- 

tories of the Pacific Islands, Nauru, New Guinea 

and Western Samoa? To report on this question 

was the task of a visiting mission to these Territor- 

ies which was set up last year by the Trusteeship 
Council. 


1. Difficulties of Administration 
In Pacifie Islands 


ECAUSE the small and sparsely 

populated islands of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands are 
scattered over a large ocean area, 
there has been great difficulty in ad- 
ministering the Territory economi- 
cally, the more so since the islands 
themselves lack any important natu- 
ral resources. This was the finding 
of a mission, established by the Trus- 
teeship Council in July 1949, which 
visited the Territory from April 15 
to May 2 this year. 

Consisting of Sir Alan Burns, of the 
United Kingdom, as chairman; T. K. 
Chang, of China; Jacques Tallec, of 
France; and Victorio D. Carpio, of 
the Philippines, and six members of 
the Secretariat, the visiting mission 
was to investigate conditions and re- 
port as fully as possible on the steps 
taken in this and the three other 
United Nations Trusteeship Terri- 
tories in the Pacific—Nauru, New 
Guinea, and Western Samoa—in 
order to realize the objectives of the 
International Trusteeship System. 
The report was released on Septem- 
ber 14. 

The United States Government, 
which is the Administering Authority 
of the Pacific Islands Territory, has 
been spending on the islands amounts 
several times greater than those 
derived from local revenue, the mis- 
sion found. One of the reasons for 
this has been the “laudable efforts” 
of the Administration to provide 
health and education services based 
on modern standards. The mission 
was favorably impressed with the 
results achieved in these fields. 

The islands are at present ad- 
ministered through the agency of the 
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United States Navy, but the mission 
was told that July 1951 had been 
set as a tentative date for formal 
transfer of this responsibility to the 
United States Department of the In- 
terior. The mission approved in 
principle the intention of replacing 
the present interim regime by a 
permanent civilian administration, 
but pointed out that a serious dis- 
location might occur if all naval 
facilities were abruptly withdrawn. 


Economic Difficulties 


The inhabitants of the Territory, 
in their statements to the mission, 
stressed economic difficulties and 
asked for help in establishing new 
sources of money income. The mis- 
sion concluded that the only im- 
portant opportunity for development 
was in deep sea fishing, but con- 
sidered that this was effectively pre- 
vented by the ban on Japanese par- 
ticipation, which it suggested should 
be lifted under proper conditons. 

Another economic grievance of the 
islanders is about the large amount 
of land—much of it allegedly taken 
over by the Japanese without proper 
compensation—now held by the Ad- 
ministration as public land. Especially 





on Saipan and Tinian, the question 
of land titles is confused, and the 
mission felt that the present situation 
causes economic anxiety to the isl- 
anders and that every effort should 
be made to expedite a solution. 


The mission heard a brief state- 
ment from the magistrate of the ex- 
Bikini people, now permanently 
settled on the island of Kili, from 
which it appeared that they had not 
yet made a Satisfactory adjustment 
to their new home. After mention- 
ing further steps being taken on their 
behalf, the Mission stated that this 
people merited the special attention 
of the Administration. 


In the political field, the mission 
found that under the present policy 
of indirect administration, the con- 
trol of affairs on each island or island 
group was largely in the hands of 
its inhabitants, subject of course to 
guidance by American officials. In 
some cases, local officials are heredi- 
tary chiefs, but the Administration is 
encouraging the development of 
more democratic forms of govern- 
ment. 


The mission heard several requests 
that the Territory should be annexed 
to the United States and that its peo- 
ple should receive United States citi- 
zenship or nationality. As a back- 
ground for these requests, the mission 
cited the greater degree of freedom 
now enjoyed by the Islanders in 
political and economic matters, the 
display of American material abund- 
ance, the increased opportunities for 
education, and, in particular, a sense 
of insecurity resulting from the suc- 
cession of administering powers dur- 
ing the last half-century. The mission 
extended a sympathetic interest to 
the wishes of the islanders for a 
permanent settlement of their politi- 
cal problems in due time. 


2. Proposals on Elective Council 
For Island of Nauru 


HE island of Nauru is a Trust 
Territory in miniature, with an 
area of some nine square miles and 
with a population of only 1,500 


Nauruans, 1,400 Chinese and 300 
Europeans. Nevertheless, it possesses 
considerably economic resources in 
its extensive phosphate deposits which 
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are worked by a board known as the 
British Phosphate Commissioners. 
The Governments of Australia, New 
Zealand, and the United Kingdom 
each appoint one member to this 
board, but have agreed that the gen- 
eral administration of the island 
should be carried out by an Ad- 
ministrator appointed by and re- 
sponsible to Australia. The United 
Nations Mission which visited Nauru 
from May 5 to May 10 this year, 
considered that the position of the 
Administrator, in his relations with 
the British Phosphate Commissioners, 
appeared to be a difficult one. 


Noting that it was the Administra- 
tion’s intention to set up an elective 
council for Nauruan affairs, the mis- 
sion considered that the council 
should have legislative and budgetary 
power, subject to suitable safeguards 
in such matters, and recommended 
steps towards an increased participa- 
tion by the Nauruans in the Admin- 
istration. While the mission was 
visiting Australia, it was informed 
that the royalties paid to Nauruans 
on each ton of phosphate mined had 
been increased by threepence. While 
welcoming this increase, the mission 
stated that, because adequate infor- 
mation was lacking, it.was not in a 
position to form a useful opinion 
about the appropriateness of the 
present scale of phosphate royalties. 


The three races on the island, the 
mission found, lived in conditions of 
fairly complete segregation, which 
was to some extent legally enforce- 
able under the Movements of Native 
Ordinance. 


Working Conditions 


The Nauruans complained also 
that they were discriminated against 
in wages or working conditions. The 
mission did not consider that they 
were as yet performing the same type 
of work as Europeans or Chinese, 
but recommended that a uniform 
40-hour week should be introduced 
for all communities. Under a hous- 
ing scheme, Nauruans are being pro- 
vided with European-style houses at 
a very small rental. Though it noted 
that the highest priority was being 
given to health facilities for 
Nauruans and that there was com- 
pulsory primary education, the mis- 
sion thought that educational facili- 


In front of the district office at Rabaul, New 

Guinea, Tongania Paramount Luluia of the 

Pia-Pia district, addresses the United Nations 
mission through an interpreter. 
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ties, which should include secondary 
education, should be urgently under- 
taken. 

While on Nauru, the mission re- 
ceived two letters from representa- 
tives of the Chinese community, 
which consists of mechanics and 
laborers recruited on renewable year- 
ly contracts to work in the phosphate 


fields and installations. The mission 
examined the requests of these work- 
ers for better wages and living con- 
ditions and attached particular im- 
portance to their frankly worded plea 
that they should be allowed to bring 
their families to Nauru. The mission 
held that under certain conditions 
they should be permitted to do so. 


3. Possibilities of Development 


In New Guinea Territory 


EW GUINEA, administered by 

Australia, is not only by far the 
largest and most thickly populated of 
the Trust Territories visited by the 
United Nations mission, but also the 
most primitive. Large areas in the 
interior of the main island have not 
yet been brought under administra- 
tion control. Politically, the unit of 
indigenous political organization is 
the village, and communication be- 
tween peovles of different districts 
is possible only by means of Pidgin 
English, which the mission consid- 
ered an imperfect instrument for 
both political and educational ad- 
vancement. New Guinea was visited 
from May 11 to June 14. 

The salaries and housing condi- 
tions of officers of the Administra- 
tion needed improvement, the mis- 
sion thought. It welcomed the state- 
ment made by the Australian Min- 


ister for External Territories that the 
authority and responsibility of dis. 
trict officers would be increased. The 
mission found that, as a result of lack 
of training and knowledge of Eng- 
lish, no positions of responsibility in 
the Administration were held by in- 
digenous inhabitants. 

On the island of Manus, the mis- 
sion investigated a movement of 
non-co-operation with the Australian 
authorities. This had been led by a 
man now serving a sentence of six 
months’ imprisonment for spreading 
false reports that he alone had power 
to appoint members of courts and 
with them to settle cases. This move- 
ment and a similar one in the 
Madang district seemed to the mis- 
sion to be led by individuals utilizing 
the unrest stimulated during the war 
by the sudden impact of armed forces 
provided with large supplies of food, 
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clothes, and means of transportation. 


The mission agreed with the Aus- 
tralian Minister for External Terri- 
tories that New Guinea offers vast 
development possibilities, but found 
that it was in this respect “an al- 
most virgin territory with an enor- 
mous need for capital investment.” 
Such installations as existed before 
the war and which were almost en- 
tirely destroyed during the war have 
now been replaced but, except in the 
Bulolo gold field area, in a temporary 
and primitive way. The production 
of copra is the most important agri- 
cultural activity and the only one in 
which the indigenous population is 
participating on an important scale; 
the rate of production, however, is 
only about one half of pre-war. Im- 
portant timber resources are about to 
be exploited on a considerable scale. 

The Australian Government is 
considering an active policy of eco- 
nomic development in which, under 
proper safeguards for the welfare 
and advancement of the indigenous 
peoples, private enterprise will be 
encouraged. 


Obstacle to Development 


One of the main obstacles to eco- 
nomic development is the lack of 
an extensive system of roads. In 
view of the high cost of road-making 
and maintenance in the rugged ter- 
rain and wet climate of the Terri- 
tory, the Administration is con- 
centrating on air transport, which is 
relatively highly developed. The mis- 
sion, considered, however, that 
permanent and steady progress was 
impossible without a system of main 
roads, which might be financed by 
raising loans. 


A second obstacle found by the 
mission was the scarcity and lack of 
skill of indigenous labor. Recruiting 
for employment in coastal areas, 
however, has been introduced recent- 
ly in the central highland district. 
While the mission was in New 
Guinea, it was announced that the 
indenture system, which, among 
other things, provided for penal sanc- 
tions, would shortly be abolished, 
but that the maximum period for 
which an indigenous worker might 
engage under contract before re- 
turning to his village would be in- 
creased from One year to two. 

As for education, the mission 
found a widespread demand for 
schooling among the indigenous peo- 
ple of New Guinea. Though facili- 
ties in education, as in health, are 
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now greater than before the war, and 
further development is being under- 
taken, present and planned facilities 
are by no means adequate. A more 





intensive effort was therefore re- 


quired the mission felt. It also 
stressed the need for teaching Eng- 
lish. 


4. Political and Constitutional 
Changes In Western Samoa 


HE Trust Territory of Western 

Samoa, which is administered by 
New Zealand, was visited in 1947 
by a special United Nations mission, 
which had been able during a 
longer stay to pay much more at- 
tention to all aspects of Samoan af- 
fairs. The 1950 mission, which 
visited Western Samoa from July 5 
to July 17, concentrated, therefore, 
on changes which had occurred since 
then, especially on the political and 
constitutional changes introduced by 
the New Zealand Government along 
the lines suggested by the previous 
mission. 

These changes, now fully in effect, 
represented an interesting and prom- 
ising development, the mission felt. 
For the present, it considered, em- 
phasis should be placed on making 
these institutions work. But ways 
should be found for an increased 
participation by the Samoans in the 
executive branch of government. The 
Legislative Assembly already con- 
tains a majority of Samoan mem- 
bers chosen by the Samoans. Con- 
sequently, the mission felt that the 
initiative for solving the remaining 
problems in all fields now rested, to 
a certain extent, with the Samoans 
themselves. 

The mission shared the view 
of the previous mission that the 
Samoans are not ready for full self- 
government. 

Economically, the situation of the 
Territory is sound, though the mis- 
sion considered that new sources of 
taxation might have to be found to 
finance the increasec health and edu- 
cation services which the Samoans 
are seeking. 

Struck by the strength and dur- 
ability of the Samoan social struc- 
ture, which is highly traditional in 
form, the mission noted that Samoans 
of all classes are very conservative 
and are reluctant to change their so- 
cial structure. They have proved 
capable, however, of adjusting in 
several respects to the impact of 
modern civilization. They have great 


pride in their traditional ways, and 
while recognizing the need for a 
gradual evolution, are determined to 
resist sudden changes. 

“There is no doubt that some fea- 
tures of the Samoan way of life of- 
fer an obstacle to progress,”—a fact 
to which the Administering Authority 
was alive, the mission observed. “On 
the other hand, there is an inherent 
strength and self-discipline in this so- 
ciety which gives hope that progress 
when achieved will be securely 
based.” 





Technical Assistance 
Operations 


NE of the first operations under 
the expanded technical assist- 
ance program of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies was due 
to begin on October 1 with the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization start- 
ing a series of technical aid projects 
in 12 countries at an approximate 
cost of $850,000. The projects in- 
clude: technical and industrial train- 
ing, the elimination of illiteracy and 
the establishment of scientific re- 
search centres. Assistance will be 
given to Ceylon, Ecuador, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Li- 
beria, Mexico, Pakistan and Thai- 
land, on the basis of specific requests. 
The United Nations has sent a 
mission of three members, to be 
joined later by a fourth, to Iran, to 
advise the Iranian Government on a 
number specific economic and social 
welfare problems. This decision fol- 
lows the recommendations made by 
two Secretariat members who visited 
Iran last year as a result of a request 
for technical assistance. One mem- 
ber will advice on public administra- 
tion, the second on public finance 
and revenue policies, and the third, 
an eminent woman doctor, will ad- 
vise on community and family wel- 
fare, with special reference to the 
problems of women and children. 
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and other necessaries of life for the 
1,500,000 or more refugees in the 
area held by United Nations forces. 
Solution of the problem would re- 
quire the wholehearted assistance of 
all United Nations Members. On 
September 7, General MacArthur ap- 
pointed Brigadier-General C. F. 
Sams, head welfare and public health 
officer at Supreme Command Head- 
quarters in Tokyo, to administer 
civilian relief in Korea in consulta- 
tion with the Republican Govern- 
ment, United States officials in 
Korea, and the United Nations Spe- 
cial Adviser on Civilian Relief, C. 
Hart Schaaf. A twelve months’ pro- 
gram is under consideration, based 
on a detailed survey of critical needs. 
Though the number of refugees at 
present is estimated at 1,500,000, of- 
ficials familiar with the situation 
agree that the final figure may ex- 
ceed 3,000,000. 


Bombing of Chinese Territory 


Closely connected with the general 
Korean question was the charge by 
the People’s Republic of China that 
“United States aggression forces in 
Korea” had been guilty of bombing 
Chinese territory from the air. Con- 
sideration of this complaint at three 
meetings of the Security Council in- 
volved protracted procedural debate 
over the question whether to invite 
the People’s Republic of China to 
send a representative to participate 
in the Council’s discussion. A Soviet 
proposal to this effect received six 
affirmative votes, thereby failing of 
adoption by one vote. Arguments on 
the substance of the question cen- 
tered on a proposal by the United 
States for a fact-finding commission 
to investigate the allegations on the 
spot and a proposal by Soviet Union. 
The U.S.S.R. maintained that the 
United States had admitted violating 
Chinese territory and proposed that 
the Council condemn the “illegal 
acts” of the United States. The 
United States draft resolution to 
establish an investigating commis- 
sion failed of adoption owing to the 
negative vote of a permanent mem- 
ber, and the Soviet proposal was in 
turn defeated. 


Report of Korean Commission 


Meanwhile, in the report to the 
General Assembly by the United 
Nations Commission in Korea, cov- 
ering the period from December 15, 
1949, to September 4, the invasion 
of the Republic of Korea is con- 
demned as “an act of aggression 
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initiated without warning and with- 
out provocation, in execution of a 
carefully prepared plan.” Had inter- 
nationally supervised elections been 
allowed in the whole of Korea, and 
had a unified and independent Korea 
resulted, the conflict could never 
have arisen, the Commission be- 
lieves. And when the conditions dis- 
appear under which the division of 
the country and the resulting antag- 
onisms arose, “it will be possible for 
the Korean people of both North 
and South to come again together, 
to live in peace, and to build the 
strong foundations of a free, demo- 
cratic Korea.” 


Pacific Trust Territories 


The visiting mission to the Pacific 
Trust Territories, set up by the 
Trusteeship Council last year, has 
now reported. Its tasks were to 
make an on-the-spot investigation of 
conditions in the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, in Nauru, New 
Guinea and Western Samoa, and to 
report on steps being taken there to 
realize the objectives of the Inter- 
national Trusteeship System. Among 
points covered in the report are: the 
difficulty of administering the widely 
scattered Pacific Islands Territory; 
plans of the Administering Author- 
ity for Nauru (Australia) to give 
Nauruans a greater part in admin- 
istration; possibilities and problems 
of developing New Guinea’s eco- 
nomic resources; and prospects for 
political and constitutional advances 
in Western Samoa. 


Report on Kashmir 


A report on his unsuccessful ef- 
forts to secure agreement on de- 
militarization of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir and on other prepara- 
tions for a plebiscite there was sent 
to the Security Council on Septem- 
ber 15 by Sir Owen Dixon, United 
Nations Representative for India and 
Pakistan. 

Sir Owen believes that if there 
is any chance of settling the dispute 
over Kashmir by agreement between 
India and Pakistan, it now lies in 
partition of the State and in some 
means of allocating the Valley of 
Kashmir rather than in an overall 
plebiscite. He considers it perhaps 
best, too, that the initiative should 
now pass back from the Council to 
the parties themselves. 

Meanwhile, because a danger to 
peace exists in the continued main- 
tenance of two armies facing each 
other across a cease fire line, he 


recommends that the Council should 
press the parties for a reduction of 
the forces holding the line. The 
United Nations military observers 
should be retained on the line for 
the time being, however, he thinks. 
Sir Owen requests that his own posi- 
tion be terminated. 


Call to Combat Inflation 


A call to economically strong 
countries for international co-opera- 
tion in the realm of finance to de- 
fend peace now was issued by the 
Managing Director of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund in presenting 
the report of the Fund to its Board 
of Governors at their fifth annual 
meeting in Paris, September 6-14 
(see page 322). Without such co- 
operation, he warned, the great ef- 
forts of the free countries to defend 
the peace would be hampered by 
inadequacy of resources and by the 
inflation which rearmament was 
threatening to produce. Inflation, he 
said, should not be engendered any- 
where lest it threaten international 
stability everywhere. The paramount 
need therefore was to stabilize and 
preserve the purchasing power of all 
currencies, not excluding the United 
States dollar. Every possible effort 
must be taken, he urged, to avoid a 
repetition of the state of affairs due 
to the Second World War, when 
economic chaos was increased by 
short-sighted and inadequately co- 
ordinated financial policies. 


Bank’s Contribution to Peace 


What is the role of the Interna- 
tional Bank in the light of the present 
international situation? This ques- 
tion provided a background against 
which the Bank’s Board of Gov- 
ernors discussed its work of the past 
year at their fifth annual meeting in 
Paris, September 6-14. An answer 
was given by the Bank’s President, 
Eugene R. Black, in presenting the 
annual report of the agency (see 
page 318). 

“It is the existence of widespread 
poverty and misery which has stim- 
ulated the spread of the virus now 
threatening the peace of the world,” 
he stressed. Freedom, he warned, 
meant little to the underprivileged 
masses of the people when it was 
freedom only to live out their lives 
in misery and want. They were 
bound to respond to the promise of 
a millenium, however ill-founded, if 
it gave rise to hope for betterment. 
“We can remove one cause of future 
Koreas,” he declared, “only if we 
can hold out a real and well-founded 
hope of improvement in the mate- 
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rial well-being of all men which is 
essential to their dignity and self- 
respect.” It was because economic 
development was important to peace 
and stability that the Bank had the 
long-range function of promoting 
such development. 


Interim Committee 


The work for the year of the In- 
terim Committee should, in the 
opinion of its chairman, Joao Carlos 
Muniz of Brazil, be judged not by 
the degree of success attained but 
_ Tather by the efforts made and the 
good will manifested by its mem- 
bers. At its last session, the General 
Assembly had assigned certain im- 
portant political questions to the In- 
terim Committee, including consid- 
eration of the report of the United 
Nations Commission for Eritrea; the 


study of procedure to delimit those 
boundaries of the former Italian col- 
onies which had not already been 
fixed by international agreement, and 
threats to the political independence 
and territorial integrity of China and 
to the peace of the Far East. In its 
report to the Assembly, the Interim 
Committee set forth the action 
which it had taken in connection with 
each of the questions assigned to it. 


Education for Territories 


A significant report has been sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly on 
the steps which should be taken to 
provide peoples of Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories with adequate educa- 
tional opportunities. Prepared by the 
Special Committee on Information 
Transmitted under Article 73e of the 
Charter, this report is the result of 





the special attention given, at the 
Assembly’s request, to the problems 
of education in those territories. 
While devoting the major part of its 


recently completed session to these 


problems, the Special Committee 
dealt with a number of other mat- 
ters as well, all of which are set 
forth in another report also sub- 
mitted to the Assembly. For example, 
it reviewed summaries of information 
on the progress in the territories in 
the economic and social fields, exam- 
ined analyses of information on agri- 
culture, public health, labor and so- 
cial welfare, and reviewed special 
reports prepared by FAO, UNESCO 
and WHO. The Special Committee 
has decided that next year it will pay 
special attention to the study of 
economic conditions and develop- 
ment in the Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories. 
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SEPTEMBER 5—20 


General Assembly 


277TH PLENARY MEETING—SEP. 19 
Fifth regular session: opened. 


Representation of China: debate on question 
of representation of China; Indian proposal 
to seat rep. of People’s Repub. of China 
(A/1365) rejected with 16 votes for, 33 
against, 10 absts.; Canadian proposal (A/ 
1368), as amended by Australia (A/1371), to 
(i) set up special cttee to consider question 
and make recommendations to Assembly and 
(ii) to seat rep. of ‘‘National Gov. of China” 
pending Assembly decision on special cttee’s 
report, accepted, with 38 votes for, 6 against, 
and 11 absts., on part (i), and 42 votes for, 
8 against, and 6 absts. on part (ii); U.S.S.R. 
proposal (A/1369) whereby reps. of ‘‘Kuom- 
intang group’’ would not take part in Assem- 
bly rejected, with 10 votes for, 38 against, 
and 8 absts.; U.S.S.R. proposal (A/1370) to 
invite rep. of Chinese People’s Repub to par- 
ticipate in work of Assembly rejected with 
11 votes for, 37 against, 8 absts. 

Election of President: Nasrollah Entezam, of 
Iran, elected President. 


278TH PLENARY MEETTNG—SEP. 20 
Committee Chairmen: following Chairmen of 
Main Cttees elected: Urdaneta Arbalaez (Co- 
lombia) First Cttee; Gustavo Gutierrez (Cuba), 
Second Cttee; G. J. van Heuven Goedhart 
(Netherlands), Third Cttee; Prince Wan Wait- 
hayakon (Thailland), Fourth Cttee; H. H. the 
Maharaja Jam Sahab of Nawanagar (India); 
Fifth Cttee; Frantisek Outrata (Czechoslo- 
vakia), Sixth Cttee. 

Vice-Presidents: U.S., U.K., France, U.S.S.R., 
China, Venezuela, and Australia elected Vice- 
Presidents. 


279TH PLENARY MEETING—SEP. 20 
General debate: begun. 


Interim Committee 


45TH MEETING—SEPTEMBER 15 

Eritrean question: statement of Chairman incor- 
porated in report to General Assembly; decision 
not to make recommendations to Assembly on 
future of Eritrea. 
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Threats to Chinese independence: decision not 
to debate this subject. 

Boundaries of former Italian colonies: Decision 
to annex to report to Assembly U.S. proposal 
(A/AC.18/118) on study of procedure to delimit 
boundaries of former Italian colonies. 

46TH MEETING—SEPTEMBER 18 

Report to Assembly: report (A/AC.18/119) ap- 
proved by 36 for, 0 against, 0 absts.; work for 
year completed. 


Special Committee on Information trans- 
mitted under Article 73e of the Charter 


21ST MEETING—SEPTEMBER 5 

Standard form: discussion on possible revision 
of standard form. 

Education: discussion begins on report of sub- 
cttee on education in non-self-gov. terrs. (A/ 
AC.35/L.21) 


22ND, 23RD, 24TH MEETINGS—SEP. 6-7 
Education: discussion contd. on  sub-cttee’s 
report 

25TH MEETING—SEPTEMBER 7 

Education: discussion concluded on sub-cttee’s 
report, unanimously approved. 

26TH AND 27TH MEETINGS—SEPTEMBER 8 
International collaboration: discussion on liai- 
son and collaboration with specialized agencies 
and Economic and Social Council in econ., 
social, and educ. matters affecting non-self-gov. 
terrs. 

Technical assistance: resolution on technical 
assistance adopted by 12 votes to 0, with 
2 absts. 

Standard form: unanimous decision to refer 
revision tasks to sub-cttee meeting next year. 


28TH MEETING—SEPTEMBER 12 
1951 session: economic topics for consideration 
at 1951 session decided. 


29TH MEETING—SEPTEMBER 8 
Report to Assembly: approved; session closed. 


Security Council 


497TH MEETING—SEPTEMBER 7 

Korean question: U.S.S.R. proposal (S/1679) on 
U.S. bombing of population of Korea rejected 
with 1 vote he, 9 against, 1 abst. 

Agenda: procedural debate on order of items 
to be taken up; decision to discuss complaint 
of air bombing of China before that of armed 


invasion of Taiwan, by 8 votes for, 1 against, 
and 2 absts. 

Bombing of China: procedural debate on order 
of draft resols. $/1759, $/1745, and S/1752; 
decision by 7 votes to 3, with 1 abst., to 
deal first with U.S.S.R. draft resol. (S/1759) 
on inviting rep. of Chinese People’s Republic. 
498TH MEETING—SEPTEMBER 8 

Closed meeting: draft report of Sec. Council 
to Gen. Assembly discussed. 

499TH MEETING—SEPTEMBER 11 

Bombing of China: U.S.S.R. proposal (S/1759) 
to invite rep. of People’s Repub. of China to 
attend Council meetings on this item rejected, 
with 6 votes for, 3 against, and 2 absts; 
procedural debate on order in which to discuss 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (S/1745) commenting “il- 
legal acts” of U.S. Govt. in “violating Chinese 
sovereignty and causing damage to People’s 
Repub. of China,” and U.S. draft resol. (S/ 
1752) calling for establishmt. of commission 
to investigate charge of bombing. 

500TH MEETING—SEPTEMBER 12 

Closed meeting: final text of Council’s report 
to Gen. Assembly approved by 10 votes to 0, 
with 1 abst. 

501ST MEETING—SEPTEMBER 12 

Bombing of China: procedural debate contd. 
decision to discuss U.S. draft resol. (S/1752) 
first, by 7 votes for, 1 against, 2 absts., with 
Chinese rep. not participating in vote; 
draft resol. (S/1752) not accepted because of 
negative vote of U.S.S.R. (7 votes for, 1 
against, 2 absts., Chinese rep. not participat- 
ing); U.S.S.R. draft resol. (S/1745) rejected, 
with 1 vote for, 8 against, 1 abst., Chinese 
rep. not participating. 

502ND MEETING—SEPTEMBER 18 

Agenda: procedural debate on items to be 
included in agenda and on their order of 
discussion. 

Korean question: report of United Nations 
Command (S/1796) read by U.S. 


Economic and Social Council 


Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling 


SEPTEMBER 5-15 
Fourth session. 


BANK 


SEPTEMBER 6-14 
Fifth annual meeting of Board of Governors 
(in Paris) 


FUND 


SEPTEMBER 6-14 
Fifth annual meeting of Board of Governors 
(in Paris) 
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